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NEW TO THE GAME 

''WeH, hello/' he said, shuHiitg the door, "I'm 
George/' 

She wore black Capri pants, sandals and a 
green blouse. She was of medium height and 
slender. Her breasts were just budding. She was 
barely adequate across the hips. 

He felt his heart pounding furiously. "Would 
you like a drink?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"George/' he said. 

She smiied and there was shyness in her smile. 
"Yes, George/' she said. 

The pint bottle of cheap whiskey stood on the 
spindly dressing table. He fixed two drinks and 
handed one to the girl. He dropped into a chair, 
thinking. She's [oil-bait, oil right. But it didn't 
bother him. He felt good, real good. He took on- 
other swallow of whiskey. 

"Now lie down on the bed/' he ordered. 

She looked at him uncertainly. "Aren't 
you . . . ?" 

"I'll stay here a while and watch you," he told 
her. "You're going to do what I tell you to. We're 
going to have some fun, a Jot of fun. Lie on your 
back." 

He was high, he realired—really soaring. 

"Now/' he began, his face an unhealthy rod, 
"turn your head away from me . . /' 
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THERE WAS nothing outwardly pretentious about 
Sparta Electronics Corporation. Located at Rawlins* 
Maryland, in a converted feed miU, the firm’s physical 
appearance suggested a fly-by-night enterprise. However, 
a passerby might have been given pause by the cars 
parked about the old building. CadiUacs, Lincolns, Chrys¬ 
ler Imperials, a Continental, a Mercedes-Benz, a Thun- 
derbird, a couple of Jaguars. These cars revealed the 
company’s personnel included quite a few highly paid 
people. 

Too, inquiry would have gleaned for the passerby the 
information that the Sparta Electronics Corporation^ 
founded in 1955, manufacturer of such semiconductor 
products as transistors, diodes and rectifiers, was very 
much a going concern. Its profit expectancy for the cur¬ 
rent year was 1.3 million doOars and its future, bar 
accident, appeared bright indeed. 

Arriving late at the plant one warm June morning, 
David J* MackMn, the firm’s president, was well aware 
of the firm’s glittering prospects. However, he wore a 
decidedly troubled frown as he parked his Lincoln, It 
was the harassed expression of an executive with multiple 
problems and possibly a bothersome ulcer. 

Often enough, Dave Macklin had heard electronics 
called a unique industry in that it requires brains rather 
than money as capital. Having just come from a conference 
with some Baltimore bankers, Dave Macklin knew the 
fallacy of such a belief. The banking gentlemen had 
turned down Sparta’s request for a loan to finance an 
ambitious expansion program. Turned it down flat and 
closed the door to further negotiations. 

Stepping &om the sleek, beige car, Dave made an 
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attempt to erase his frown before entering the building. 
He did not quite succeed. He was still young enough, 
being but thirty-four, to experience sharp disappointment 
when the ball occasionally bounced the wrong way. Be¬ 
sides, along with business worries, be had personal 
problems. 

Julie, his wife, had called him from Los Angeles the 
night t«fore. She was returning to Rawlins after a three- 
month vacation at her parents’ home. A part of these 
three months had been spent in a sanitarium which his 
in-laws had persuaded her to enter, and Julie had tele¬ 
phoned last night, ‘Tm cured, darling, really cured. I 
haven’t had a dii^ in a month of Sundays.” 

“Good for you, Julie,” he had told her. 

And be told himself now—^good, if true. Julie had gone 
on the wagon numerous times during the past five years 
and had invariably fallen off. He had no real hope that 
she was cured. He was afraid to have her home again for 
be had been unable to cope with her alcoholism in the 
past and doubted that he could now. This doubt now 
awakened sharp guilt. After all, be had married her for 
better or worse . . . 

Well, hadn’t he? 

The question went unanswered as he reached the build¬ 
ing’s front entrance. He entered briskly, a wile and hand¬ 
some man wearing a gray silk suit against the early 
summer heat and a cultivated air of aggressiveness against 
the rugged world of conunerce. The receptionist, a bri^t 
and knowledgeable redhead, turned on her special smile 
for him. 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. MacklinI” 

All the while his wife had been gone, the redhead had 
made her smile an invitation, put seductive warmth into 
her voice. The temptation of her had been something for 
Bave to cope with and during some especially lonely 
nights he had regarded himself as a fool for not giving 
in to what had become for him an almost uncontrollable 
urge. But Dave had strong ideas about infidelity. Cheat¬ 
ing on a sick wife—^an alcoholic was a sick person, he 
firmly believed—^seemed certainly not cricket. 
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He managed to return the redhead’s greeting, but his 
smile was forced. 

He strode down the hallway to trade good mornings 
with his secretary—prim, gray-haired Miss Haskell. 
Entering his private domain, a rather spartan office for 
a thirty-thousand-dollar-a-year executive, he found his 
desk occupied by Herb Jacoby, unashamedly reading his 
mail—Dave’s mail, that is, 

“Find anything interesting?” Dave asked, an edge to 
his voice. 

Herb peered up nearsightedly through hom-rimmed 
glasses. Unabashed, he said, “My, aren’t we cheerful? 
Got a hangover, Dave, or couldn’t you charm those bank¬ 
ers out of their money?” 

While talking, Herb unfolded his lanky frame from 
Dave’s chair» In his rumpled summer suit, which looked 
outgrown, he stood an ungainly six feet two—a homely, 
Lincolnesque type of man with an unruly thatch of 
rust-red hair. He looked and actually was out of place in 
a business office. A brilliant but somewhat unworldly 
man of thirty-one, he held a doctorate of physical metal¬ 
lurgy from MJ.T. and was Sparta’s vice-president tor 
research and development. 

The company was his and Dave’s baby, their brainchild. 
Herb Jacoby had furnished the know-how and Dave 
Macklin had raised the capital; together they had suffered 
the labor pains. Birth had been difficult. During the first 
year the infant had nearly succumbed. But health had 
come with the second year and their offspring had been 
robust ever since. 

With scarcely anything in common, scientist and busi¬ 
nessman had made a good team and, surprisingly, had 
become good friends. Theirs was one of those rare friend¬ 
ships that did not require constant comradeship in order 
to endure and for days, even weeks, the two might not 
seek each other out for as much as a drink together. And 
definitely they needed one another as far as Sparta was 
concerned for long ago control of the company had gone 
out of their hands and into the firmer grasp of a board 
of directors. 

Dave said sourly, ‘T charmed them, all right. When I 
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was througli making with the charm, they wouldn^t have 
given me change for a dollar biU*’* 

Herb removed his glasses and cleaned them with a 
silicon-treated tissue. He went through this act with his 
glasses whenever he was perplexed or agitated. *‘They’re 
in the business of lending money, aren’t they?” 

**So I assume,” Dave said, seating himself at Ms desk, 

“So what’s the problem?” Herb demanded, “What gives 
with those people, anyway?” 

Dave leaned back in Ms chair, lit a cigarette and looked 
at the lanky man with growing impatience. It was the 
sort of impatience he would have shown a backward 
child. Give Herb Jacoby a problem in the laboratory or 
even in the plant and in no time at all he would have it 
solved. But confront him with a problem of finance— 
even simple eveiy-day finance—and he was hopelessly 
out of Ms depth. 

“What gives,” Dave said, “is that those gentlemen 
don’t regard Sparta as a good risk,” 

“How ridiculous can diey get?” Herb demanded, “We’re 
making money hand over fist. In less than six years weVe 
come out of the red and into the black to the tune of 
more than a million dollars’ profit. Why aren’t we a good 
risk?” 

“To begin with, our banker friends called in an alleged 
expert—George Fabian of Harlan Instruments. Fabian 
told them be couldn’t see our electronics business as 
sound because, in Ms opinion, we’ve neglected the cur¬ 
rent growth market to shoot at the potentially richer 
markets of the hazy future. Fabian claimed that weTe 
not businessmen but gamblers.” 

“So we’re ahead of Harlan Instruments in thermo¬ 
electric research,” Herb said, “and George Fabian is 
green-eyed with jealousy.” 

“George Fabian is a damned good operator,” Dave 
replied, “with both feet firmly planted in money.” 

“You might have pointed out to those stufled-shirts 
that George Fabian’s outfit tried to buy us a while back,” 

“I did point it out.” 

“And?” 

“And they reminded me that the offer was made while 
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Fred Hailan headed Harlan lostminents. The guy is 
dead now.” 

“Why, right now, Harlan Instruments would jump at 
the chance to grab Sparta if we decided to sell.” 

“I suppose sOj” Dave said. ""But these bank boys 
brought up other points. One, we allocate most of our 
research money to thermoelectrics but they don't consider 
it adequate to accomplish what we hope, in any case.” 

""As I've been saying for months,” Herb remarked 
caustically. 

This was an old argument between them and Dave was 
weary of it. ""We spend as much as the board of directors 
permits us to spend. The stockholders must have their 
dividends, remember.” 

“Which are too high,” Herb said heatedly. ‘"Far too 
high.” 

“As you know, Harlan Instruments is paying higher.” 

“Talking as both a stockholder and a scientist,” Herb 
shot back, “I say neglect research and eventually you’U 
cut, maybe even skip dividends. Fm not such a jerk I 
can’t figure that out.” 

“I’ll not argue the point. Herb. As income increases, 
we’ll spend more of our research funds on thermoelectrics 
—doilar-wise if not percentage-wise.” 

"‘And in the meantime, we don’t get the loan—or the 
new plant^—we need.” 

“Not unless I find some friendlier bankers.” 

“Aren’t they all alike?” 

“They’ll all be bothered by the second objection those 
Baltimore people brought up. Sparta, unlike Harlan In¬ 
struments, hasn't been given a government handout for 
research,” 

“So get a government handout,” Herb said. “It shouldn’t 
be so difficult. Most of this whacky world already is 
on the gravy train.” 

“You know Fm working on it,” Dave told him. He 
crushed out his cigarette in a copper ashtray, then got 
up and began pacing the blue carpet. “FU make another 
trip to Washington and try to get some action on that 
subsidy. Then FU hit Philly and New York, and try to 
float our loan there.” He stopped pacing, and his face 
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suddenly looked fatigued, harassed. “Damn if I don’t 
think that every one of that Baltimore crowd is a stock¬ 
holder in Harlan Instruments!” 

“Even so, why should that decide them against the 
loan?” Herb shrugged. “We would be paying them interesL 
They would be making money from us,” 

“Listen, Herb, suppose some of that crowd are heavy 
stockholders in Harlan Instruments and suppose that out¬ 
fit still wants Sparta? It follows that they would help by 
keeping Sparta down, hamstringing us.” 

Herb thought for a moment and then shook his head 
resignedly. “It’s your headache, chum,” he decided. “Fra 
going back to the lab where 1 belong. He grinned sud¬ 
denly, boyishly. “But keep me posted.” 

He walked out, leaving Dave scowling. 

The intercom buzzed, Dave flicked the switch. “Yes, 
Miss Haskell?” 

“Mr. Gilbertson of the Guardian National is on the 
phone,” his secretary said, 

Gilbertson was one of the Baltimore bankers and hope 
revived in Dave Macklin. “Fll talk to him.” He picked up 
the phone. “Hello, Mr. Gilbertson, What can 1 do for 
you?” 

Dave heard a soft chuckle. He could picture Gilbert¬ 
son’s pink, pudgy face wreathed with an un-banker like 
joviality. “Not a thing, Dave,” the banking gentleman 
said, “but I think 1 can do a little something for you.” 

“Fm listening.” 

“Don’t get your hopes up. Fm not the industrial loan 
officer at Guardian National. And Fm not, in fact, speak¬ 
ing for the bank just now. To be exact, I"m in a public 
phone booth and—” 

Dave’s hopes shattered, leaving him feeling empty and 
let down. 

“—and Fm speaking,” Gilbertson went on, “as the 
holder of a few Sparta Electronics shares. 1 just want to 
pass on a little information Fve come by, Dave. I think 
it’s the real reason your request for a loan wasn’t ap¬ 
proved. The Sparta Electronics Corporation is in for a 
raid.” 

“Raid!’^ 
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“By that, I mean —” 

“Oh, I know what you mean, sir,” Dave said, his voice 
shaking. “A squeeze play to gain control. An attempt 
to get a voting majority either by buying shares or lining 
up proxies—or both. Well, it’s not unexpected. I imagine 
Harlan Instruments is to do the raiding.” 

“According to my informant,” Gilbertson agreed. And 
then, hedging in a banker’s cautious way, “Of course 
this may be only a rumor. On the other hand, where 
there’s smoke —” 

Dave cut in, “Thanks for the dp.” 

Gilbertson chuckled over the wire. “As I said, I happen 
to own a little stock in your company. And I’ve none at 
all in Harlan Instruments. Give that crowd a fight, will 
you, Dave?” 

“You know I will,” Dave said. 

He slammed the phone into its cradle, jumped up and 
began to pace again. He realized that he had never before 
walked the floor, even when upset. Nerves, he thought. 
And no wonder. Julie coming home, the bankers turning 
down Sparta’s bid for a loan—and now this raid deal. 
Of course, it was not wholly unexpected. Shortly before 
his heart attack, Fred Harlan had warned that he would 
have Sparta one way or another, and the threat of a raid 
had been implicit in those blunt words. There was no 
reason to believe that Fred Harlan’s associates did not 
want to swallow up the smaller company just as badly as 
he had. Actually, Fred Harlan continued to direct the 
policies of his company from the grave—for his widow 
was now its president. 

Dave knew what Harlan Instruments wanted. It was not 
merely to take over Sparta and thus wipe out a bother¬ 
some competitor. What those people were after was the 
smaller firm’s research department, busily working on 
thermoelectric devices. Harlan Instruments had been too 
busy pushing transistors, diodes and rectifiers for both the 
military and the entertainment market. It had neglected 
to keep pace in the potentially more important thermo¬ 
electric field—^the very field which George Fabian, a Harlan 
Instruments’ vice president, had hypocritically insisted was 
a blind alley for Sparta. 
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Still pacing, Dave swore aloud. He had had several run- 
ins with Fred Harlan, He had come pretty close to hating 
the man, Dave had met George Fabian a few times and 
had instantly been rubbed the wrong way by him, too. 
Dave had even taken a violent dislike to the new president, 
Harlan’s widow, though he had never met her—Elizabeth 
Carter Harlan, She would be the person pl annin g the raid 
on his company, 

Elizabeth Carter Harlan, 

Liz Harlan, he thought, running the name over his 
tongue—and then was sourly amused by his own childish¬ 
ness. 

Miss Haskell called him on the intercom again, excite¬ 
ment coloring her voice, “Guess who’s on the phone, Mr, 
Macklin,” 

“Miss Haskell, Tm in no mood for games,” 

His secretary breathlessly ignored the rebuke, “It’s Eliza¬ 
beth Carter Harlan!” she said—as she might have said, 
“It’s Marilyn Monroel” 
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2 


DAVE PICTURED the lady in his mind—an ui^miling, 
tbiityish woman in glasses and a tailored suit. An earnes^ 
dedicated woman maybe capable of piloting a multi- 
million-doUar corporation. But an unwomanly woman. 

He thought this an accurate picture of Elizabeth Carter 
Harlan. He had come by it through publicity photographs 
in the newspapers and that profile of her in a news maga- 
adne. 

He knew from what he had read that she had been 
married to a man nearly twenty-five years her senior—and 
that the wedding had occurred when Harlan Instruments 
had been a two-bit operation and she one of its dozens of 
employees. 

Her publicity portrayed her as the steadying influence 
which had kept Fred Harlan, an overly ambiflous ex¬ 
salesman, from plunging in over his head when capital was 
short and orders few. 

Her publicity also claimed that after two months as his 
secretary she had taken charge of the firm’s toances, thus 
starting it for success. And now, as the widowed Mrs. 
Harlan, she was proving herself—if one could believe the 
public relations people—a lady of genius. Certainly she 
was doing a fine job of running a huge and still growing 
corporation. But who, Dave wondered, could ever really 
like a lady sitting astride a colossus? 

“Dave Macklin speaking,” he smd crisply into the tel^ 
phone. 

The voice surprised him. Low and rather husky, like 
that of a blues singer. Dave found it extraordinarily pleas¬ 
ant, not like the strident, brassy voice he expected of an 
efficient female executive. 

She was saying, “Since we have never met, Mr. Macklin, 
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you may think this rather forward of me. But there’s a 
matter of business 1 would like to discuss,” 

“Go right ahead, Mrs, Harlan/’ 

“Oh, it’s too important for the phone—and I expect to 
be in Rawlins later this morning. If you’re not tied up for 
lunch, why not join me at the Red Mill?” 

“Well, the fact 

“It’s important to both of us, Mr* Macklin,” 

“I see. Well, in that case FU arrange for it,” 

She said goodbye, breaking the connection, and he put 
down the phone feeling strongly that he was being taken. 
That voice of hers, saccharine with charm. It caressed a 
man. It made him sure a sex-pot was on the other end of 
the line. Damn women in business anyway, he thought. 
He knew what she wanted, of course. She would probe 
how he now felt about Sparta scHing out to Harlan In¬ 
struments, by merger or otherwise. If it had been a man— 
say, George Fabian—on the phone, he would have said 
straight out that he couldn’t make it for lunch. But she 
had gotten around him with that sugary voice of hers. 
She had made him believe, for a moment, that she was 
something she was not. Something like sincere. 

He told Miss Haskell to put off his lunch engagement 
with Brook, the ad manager, until the following week, and 
turned to the mail. This occupied Dave for twenty minutes 
or so, and then he began dictating replies into a tape 
machine. But his mind kept reverting to that low, husl^, 
sexy voice of Elizabeth Harlan’s. He must not let it fool 
him. He had heard she was a bitch to work for. When she 
had taken over as president, heads had rolled at Harlan 
Instruments—and the several owners of those heads had 
approached him in the hope of making a connection with 
Sparta. Not one had had a good word for Elizabeth Carter 
Harlan. If you want to know an executive’s true charac¬ 
ter, Dave reflected, talk to the people who have worked 
for him—or her. 

He turned back to his dictation but found it difficult to 
concentrate. He had too much on his mind^—Julie coming 
home, the abortive try for a loan, GObertson’s warning 
that Sparta was to be raided. And now Liz Harlan. 

Liz? 
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Dave grinned. Liz, Elizabeth or Mrs. Harlan, be was 
going to give her a run for her money. 

The Red Mill had actually been a mill once, though 
not a red one until half a dozen years back. At that time 
an enterprising restaurateur had remodeled, refurbished 
and refurnished it into a fairly swank and unquestionably 
expensive eating place. 

A screened'in porch had been added to the cocktaO 
lounge for summer diiung, and it was there the hostess 
led Dave when he made it known he was to meet Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harlan. Had the lady not left her name with the 
hostess, Dave would have had difficulty in identifying her. 
She looked not at all as he had pictured her, nor even 
remotely like her publicity shots. She was, really, quite 
something. 

A honey blonde with clear gray eyes certainly not hidden 
by glasses. She was wearing not a mannish, tailored suit 
but a becoming green sheath dress that revealed a rounded 
yet slender figure. Although the summer was still young, 
she had already acquired a rich, smooth tan. And she was 
younger than he had imagined, or at least she appeared 
to be. She was, Dave realized as he greeted her, a strikingly 
attractive woman and a very pleasant surprise. 

She gazed up from the table for two as he said, seating 
himself opposite her, “Sorry I’m late, Mrs. Harlan.” He 
had made a point of being five minutes late. “Got myself 
a little tied up.” He smiled apologetically, thinking of what 
a fraud he was. “But you know how it goes.” 

“I do indeed, Mr. Macklin,” she said, smiling at him. 
“It happens to me all too often. But I didn’t mind waiting, 
really. This is such a pleasant place.” 

Their table afforded a view of the nearby stream and 
adjacent woods. Dave had been here before—with Julie. 
She had had too many martinis and had insisted on one 
more, just one more ... 

A waitress came and Mrs. Harlan asked for a martini. 
Dave requested gin and tonic. Then he offered Liz—why 
did he keep thinking of her as Liz?—a cigarette. She ac¬ 
cepted and he held his lighter for her. Why, in an unpre¬ 
tentious and unspectacular way, she’s beautiful, he thought. 
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And she’s banking on it. She’s planning to wrap yon, 
sucker, around that tapering little finger of hers. Well, let 
her try. Just let her try. 

When the drinks arrived, he raised his glass to her. 
“Here’s to acquaintance, Mrs. Harlan. May we be friends 
as well as competitors,” 

She smiled and drank with him. “It does seem odd you 
and I haven’t met before this, since we’re in the same 
business. But you knew my husband, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, 1 knew Fred Harlan.” 

“I was sure you and he had met at least once.” She was 
speaking casually, elaborately so, “I think he once planned 
to propose buying Sparta.” 

“He did propose that to me, Mrs. Harlan.” 

“But nothing came of it? I mean, there was no meeting 
of minds?” 

He grinned at her. “As you well know.” 

She smiled back, “There’s no use beating about the bush, 
I guess. All right, my husband was very much set on 
mer^ng your company with ours.” 

“And how,” Dave said. “He was fanatic enough about 
it to try pressuring me. He blew his stack when I wouldn’t 
give in.” 

Elizabeth frowned for the first time, and her voice turned 
chill. “My husband had many admirable qualities, Mr. 
Macklin, He can be forgiven a short temper.” 

“Me too,” Dave said, “Shall we order now?” 

When the waitress brought menus, Elizabeth took a pair 
of glasses from her purse and put them on. Along with 
her frown, which remained fixed, the glasses made her 
look rather prim and formidable. He sensed that this was 
the real Elizabeth Carter Harlan. The one she had shown 
to ^ in the beginning was fraudulent. It was a personality 
deliberately assumed to charm him into doing for her 
what he had refused to do for Fred Harlan. She was not 
quite woman enough, Dave decided, to pull it off. She was 
not quite woman enough because she was too much Big 
Business Executive. 

They ordered, and Elizabeth removed her glasses. She 
was attempting, with fair results, to erase her frown of 
annoyance. She took a sip of her cocktail. 
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“Aside from my curiosity, Dave—oh, I’m sorry. That’s 
one of my faults, calling people by their first names. You 
don’t mind, do you?” 

“Not at all,” he replied. She was not the least bit ex¬ 
pert at this sort of thing. She would never make a femme 
fatale. “Everybody calls me that.” 

“And I’m Beth to my friends.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Harlan. You were saying—?” 

The frown almost returned but she quickly donned a 
faint smUe of regret. “So it’s to be Mrs. Harlan, is it?” she 
said, “And 1 did so hope we would be friends.” She lifted 
her shoulders in a little shrug. “WeU, as I was saying, Mr. 
Macklin, aside from wanting to meet you out of a natural 
curiosity, I asked you to come so that I might bring up the 
matter of a merger. 1 promise to discuss it without blowing 
my stack.” 

“I’m still of the same mind as I was a year ago, Mrs. 
Harlan. I don’t want to see Sparta sold or merged.” 

“May I at least make you an offer?” 

“I would rather you didn’t.” He smiled, trying to seem 
brusque. “It’s a touchy subject with me and I might do 
what you promised not to—blow my stack.” 

Dave devoted himself to his food, and Elizabeth devoted 
herself to being charming, obviously still determined to 
soften him up. Later, as they sipped their coffee, she re¬ 
opened the subject. 

“At the risk of making you angry,” she said, “I’m going 
to make my offer anyway.” She paused, watching him 
closely. “As a basis for bargaining, Mr. Macklin, I’m 
suggesting a merger in which Sparta Electronics Corpora¬ 
tion will become the subsidiary of Harlan Instruments, Inc. 
There would be an immediate payment of forty-thousand 
shares of Harlan stock and an additional payment of up 
to sixty-thousand shares, depending on Sparta s earnings 
during the next ten years. Further, Sparta would continue 
under its present management. It would operate independ¬ 
ently of the parent company. This is, of course, as long 
as its present management functions efficiently. And you 
know the value of Harlan Instruments’ stock. Our po- 

t&fltial—” . 

“Your potential, Mrs. Harlan,” Dave broke in, is 
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limited if you miss out on thermoelectrics* Aud that's 
what you want—all you want—of Sparta, Its thermo¬ 
electric research. Unless you get it,’' Dave finished, 
looking into the cool gray eyes, “Harlan Instruments will 
be outstripped by Sparta within five years!” 

Elizabeth couldn’t help it. She frowned. “We’ve started 
a thermoelectric program of our own,” she said sharply, 
‘‘We will not be outstripped by a firm as small as yours,” 
She paused, as if counting to ten, and she had her tem¬ 
per well in hand when she continued. “We need research 
work you people have done only because it means a short 
cut for us* We don't want to lose our position as a leader 
in the industry—even for a short while. We don’t intend 
to lose itj Mr. Macklin,” 

“Well, I wish you luck ” Dave said, “but that’s the 
extent of the help I can give you,” 

“I haven’t mentioned what 1 have in mind for you 
personally,” 

“Oh?” 

“An additional ten thousand a year* Plus a stock deal. 
And you have so much to gain. There’s no iimit to how 
far you could go with Harlan Instruments,” 

“Or any way of knowing how soon I would get 
bounced.” 

“Oh, really , , , I” 

Dave lit a cigarette, eyeing her over the flame. “I have 
it on good authority that Harlan Instruments pursues a 
merciless policy of hire and fire, I doubt that I would last 
long after the merger took place,” 

Elizabeth shook her head, “You’ve been misinfonnecL 
True, a lot of deadwood was let out this past year. But 
niy husband had surrounded himself with old friends 
from his salesman days, people who contributed little or 
nothing to the company. For the most part, they were 
yes-men^boondogglers. No one was let go without cause.” 

“StiH, ril feel more secure if Sparta remains indepen¬ 
dent. You see, Mrs* Harlan, I happen to be one of the 
founders of the company and I’m sentimental about it 
So is Herb Jacoby, the co-founder* He and I see eye to 
eye on this thing* We’re dead set against a merger,” He 
paused, crushed out Ms cigarette, “I might point out that 
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Herb and I are on the company’s board of directors. 
And the other three board members are quite sausnea 
with the status quo." 

Elizabeth hesitated, then said rather thou^tfully, 
“Sentimentality has no place in business, especially when 
a company is having difficulties. I understand you re hav¬ 
ing trouble getting your expansion program ^ going. 

“Our request for a loan was turned down, he saia, u 
that’s what you mean. I’m certain someone with influence 
put a bug in the bankers’ collective ear. 

“Not me.” , ^ 

“Then someone else with Harlan Instruments. Say 

George Fabian?” . ^ .u- » 

Elizabeth smiled coldly. “Look, the intelligent thing 
would be for you to make it easier for both firrns. You 
can’t possibly hold out against us. But it would be to 

our advantage not to pressure you, 

“Meaning you would rather not have to raid Sparta/ 
“Just that. Now you see? Fve laid my cards on me 

tahle 

“After I had a look at them,” he said. “And they scare 
me not at all. If you force us into a proxy fight, it 11 be 
a real batUe—believe me. If 1 may give you a little ad¬ 
vice, Mrs. Harlan, I suggest you reconsider. 

“It’s really out of my hands.” 

“Really?” he asked skeptically. 

“Really,” she replied. “I am but one member of Har¬ 
lan Instruments’ board of directors.” 

“Well, all I can say is that we’ll give you a run tor 

your money.” 

“That’s your final word?” 

“It is indeed.” . .. ,^ 

Elizabeth bit her lower lip. A full, red hp, Dave no¬ 
ticed. A lip, he had to admit, that looked made to be 

Icisscd * 

Dave walked Elizabeth to her car, a new CadUlac 
convertible. A convertible? he thought. Liz Carter in a 
convertible? Behind the wheel, with the motor purnng, 
she smiled and held her hand out to him. ^ 

“I’m sorry we can’t be friends, she said, but at 1 as 

let’s be friendly enemies.” 
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“All right, friendly enemy,” he said, taking her ex¬ 
tended hand. 

“Maybe we*ll have lunch again one day*” 

“Let’s make it a date,” he said. “After the battle. We 
can lick each other’s wounds.” 

She nodded. “Goodbye, Dave,” 

As she drove away, he said, “Goodbye, Liz.” 

If she heard, she gave no sign. The Cadillac hummed 
out of the Red Mill’s parking lot, turned into the country 
road which would take her to the expressway leading to 
Baltimore, 

Elizabeth had caught Dave’s “Liz,” all right. And she 
did not know just how to take it. She had been called 
Liz while a little girl in a Baltimore grade school, and 
she hated it. But then, she had hated many things about 
her childhood. 

Her father had been a longshoreman and a dnmkardU 
Her mother had been a waitress—at least during the per¬ 
iods between pregnancies. There had been four cbildreiL 
There had also been one still-birth and two miscarriages. 
The Carters had lived in a dingy flat in a grubby tenement 
in a run-down neighborhood not far from the waterfront 
It had been a diflScult life for a sensitive child—life of 
never-ending poverty, of constant quarreling between her 
parents, of eternal bickering among the children. 

Elizabeth had learned at an early age to live within 
herself. She had been a quiet, aloof child given to day¬ 
dreaming. In time she had discovered the school library. 
At first she had read only romantic fiction but during her 
junior year in high school, she had stumbled upon biogra¬ 
phy. It had been the biographies of successful people that 
had given her something more than dreams. She had re¬ 
solved to lift herself above family and background— 
someday—somehow. 

Wisely, she had taken the business course in high 
school, and two years after graduation she had got her 
break. An advertisement in the Baltimore Sun had caught 
her eye; Harlan Instruments, Inc. was looking for a pri¬ 
vate secretary. Remembering how she had gone after the 
job, Elizabeth did something rare for her. She laughed 
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aloud—a pretty young woman in a shiny green Caddy, 
laughing happily. The driver of a passing car noticed and 
grinned to himself. Yes, she remembered clearly that she 
had phoned Harlan Instruments, and requested an inter¬ 
view. The man with whom she talked did not seem very 
interested. She supposed he had other applicants. She 
knew she must act boldly. 

‘Tm the secretary you’re looking for,” she said. “I’m 
smart, experienced and personable. If yours is a grow¬ 
ing concern, I want to be a part of it. A permanent part. 
I’m not a floater. 1 won’t quit six months from now to 
marry. Before you decide on someone else, you’d be do¬ 
ing yourself a favor by seeing me and— 

His laughter interrupted her and she liked the sound of 
it. She also liked him when she kept the appointment 
he granted her. She took a taxi out to the plant, a small 
but modern building on York Road and quite far from 
the center of the city. He turned out to be a ruddy, 
heavy-set man in his middle forties, hearty of manner, 
loud of voice. He had in his office only himself, a book¬ 
keeper and a none-too-bright file clerk. 

“So you’re the one,” he said, looking her over with a 
grin. “Well, you told the truth on one point. You’re 
personable.” 

He was inspecting her in the fashion of a man who had 
known many women, Elizabeth sensed, even though she 
herself was far from wise in the ways of men. She felt 
that he was looking right through her clothes. She found 
that she did not resent it, 

“You’ll do in the looks department—and then some,” 
he told her, “but how good are you at being a Girl 
Friday?” 

“The best way to find out,” she said, “is to gjve me a 
shot at it.” 

He tried her out at dictation and typing, at answering 
the phone and at making a call to a customer in Phila¬ 
delphia. She passed the test and she got the job; 

That was the beginning and now less than ten years 
later, she was a million light years away from the childhood 
days when she had been known as Liz Carter. 
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Odd that Dave Macklin should have used that old, 
homely, disliked name. 

Maybe he had chosen it in order to deflate her a little 
but it hadn t seemed so, and she hoped not. Elizabeth 
knew, though few others did, that she was a person who 
needed to be liked. She needed the approval of others, no 
doubt because of her deep insecurities as a child. She 
had never completely grown out of them and she was 
inordinately bothered when someone seemed not to like 
her. 

And there were so many people who seemed not to 
like her since she had taken Fred’s place as head of Har¬ 
lan Instruments! Some of those who disliked her had 

waged a campaign—^really a rather vicious campaign_ 

to influence the board of directors against her. She had not 
been entirely truthful with Dave; she had let out some men 
simply because they opposed her being given the presidency. 
Oh, yes, there were people who disliked her, all right. And 
Dave Macldin could probably be numbered among them. 

Forget him, she told herself. After all, he was not im¬ 
portant to her except as someone who stood in her way. 
No, not exactly in her way—in the way of Harlan In¬ 
struments. She, personally, was not involved. She must 
not let this fight become a personal thing with her. As 
for Dave Macklin—-well, what about him? Why couldn’t 
she get him out of her thoughts? 

Because he was an attractive male? 

She had to admit that might be the reason. Her wid¬ 
owhood was not a year old. One year, one month, two 
weeks and—uh—four days, to be exact. She no longer 
grieved for Fred, was not acutely conscious of loss. That 
had passed. But her loneliness had not. Of late she had 
begun to think of marrying again. She could contemplate 
it without feeling unfaithful to Fred’s memory—because, 
after all, their marriage had been no more than a com¬ 
fortable arrangement. It had failed to give her fulfillment 
Fred had been proud of her as a career woman and be 
had liked having a young wife. But he had possessed no 
depth of feeling permitting him to love her as she wanted 
—^and, yes, needed—to be loved. Perhaps the trouble 
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was that he had been a bachelor of forty-six when they 
married and bachelorhood for Fred Harlan had been one 
long succession of casual affairs. By the time he bec^e 
a husband, passion was a banked fire within him. There 
had been just too many women before her. 

Now, after her first year as president of the corpora¬ 
tion, her work had begun to pall and she was becoming 
increasingly restless. She had little enthusiasm for sonie 
of the demands made upon her. For one thing, she could 
not relish the planned raid on Sparta. It had been because 
of her reluctance to engage in such a maneuver that she 
had sought out Dave Macklin. She had hoped to convince 
him that a voluntary merger would be, for him and his 
company, the lesser of the two evils. But he would not 
be convinced and, now that she had met him, she found 
herself even more reluctant to be a party to raiding his 


Elizabeth was quite sure that she would willingly give 

up the presidency of Harlan Instruments for a chance to 
marry again while she was still young enough for a 
normal married life. A chance? She did have a chance, 
if she wanted to admit it. Two chances, in fact. 

There was George Fabian, also a company president 
and a member of the board, a man of fifty-three, a 
widower, the father of two grown children, a solid citizen 
of upri^t character who was eager to end her widow- 


And there was Bert Lawton, a bright young man in sales, 
who was laying siege to her with all the enthusiasni wit 
which he would have pushed a new product off the as¬ 
sembly line. Attractive, handsome, about her own age 
thirty-one—and so very eligible. ^ . 

But she knew, somehow, that neither George nor Bert 
was the answer. George was like Fred in that he was much 
older than she. He, too, was unlikely to make a lover-type 
of husband. And having raised one family, it was highly 
improbable that he would care to raise another. As tor 
Bert, he might suit the romantic side of her nature and 
almost certainly he would father fine, healthy children. But 
to Elizabeth, Bert Lawton seemed far too immature, btie 
often found herself regarding him as an overgrown boy. 
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What sort of a man, then, did she want? 

She did not know. But she could not help visualiarig 
Dave Macklin. She had met him once, and had been stirred 
by him as by no other in her life. 

Love at first sight? 

She scoffed at herself. All right, so you were impressed 
by him. You found him attractive. Maybe marriage, maybe 
just an affair. But suppose you’re not his type? Certainly 
you didn’t endear yourself to him today. Besides, he’s prob¬ 
ably married and the father of six children. Snap out of 
it, Liz. Come to your senses! 

Of course she would forget him 

But when she reached Harlan Instruments’ ultra-mod¬ 
ern plant just outside of Baltimore, she went straight to 
George Fabian’s office. 

“George, tell me about Dave Macklin. All about him.” 
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DRIVING BACK to the old and rather disreputable 
building that was Sparta’s home, Dave Macklin felt in a 
better humor than was reasonable under the circum* 
stances. Heaven knew that he had nothing to be in good 
spirits about. He was resentfully sure that Elizabeth Har¬ 
lan had cast a spell over him. 

How she managed it, he didn’t know. He was ac¬ 
quainted with a dozen good-looking women of far better 
disposition. For a quick example, there was the redhead 
who held down the reception desk. That Payson babe 
had it all over the Harlan dame. Well, hadn’t she? So 
why was he so hopped up about Liz? After all, she WM 
admittedly out to cut his throat. Oh, that wasn’t fair. 
Rather, Harlan Instruments, Inc. was out to cut the 
throat of The Sparta Electronics Corporation. All right 
So he was letting himself be charmed. So he was a jerk. 
But he hadn’t let her win the game. That was for sure. 
Actually, all it amounted to was that he had lunched with 
a sexy female and naturally had developed a slight itch. 
The blame was clear enough—he had been without Julie 
for too long. Any half-attractive woman would have got¬ 
ten under his skin. There was certainly nothing special 
about Liz Harlan—except that she was planning to raid 

Sparta. . , . t. 

His good humor had all but vanished by the tune he 
reached the plant. He walked in hurriedly, passing Miss 
Payson with a curt nod. Reaching his office, he told Miss 
Haskell to get Herb Jacoby on the office phone. 

He told Herb, “We’re in trouble, boy. I had a tip this 
morning that Harlan Instruments plans a proxy fight— 
and Elizabeth Harlan verified it for me. I’m going to 
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phone Sam Vorhees and see if he’ll call a meeting of the 
board for ten o’clock tomorrow/* 

Herb said, ‘‘So you’ve been in touch with that Harlan 
spitfire, have you?” 

“I had lunch with her,” 

“The hell you say! Whose idea was that?” 

“Hers, naturally. She wanted me to join her crowd,” 
“And now, not having joined her, you'll have to lick 
her?” 

“Not me. We.” 

“Can we?” 

“Can we what?” 

“Lick her?” 

“Damned if I know,” Dave said. 

He made his call to Sam Vorhees, who was chairman 
of the board. Vorhees was on the boards of a dozen other 
corporations, all of them bigger by far than Sparta, A 
cunning old man, he sat in a dingy, old-fashioned office 
in midtown Baltimore and manipulated tangled strings 
attached to the numerous enterprises in which he had a 
financial interest. He was reputedly the richest man in Bal¬ 
timore and he spent his every waking minute trying to 
become richer. One of Sparta’s largest stockholders, he 
had become its board chairman two years before, when 
the company had grown too unwieldy for its original 
Macklin-Jacoby management. The pursuit of wealth 
seemed to agree with the old gentleman for he was physi¬ 
cally spry and mentally sharp at eighty-one. Even his 
voice belied his age, booming as it did over the phone. 

“How are you feeling, Dave? Not too chipper after 
your ordeal with the bankers, Til bet,” 

“So you’ve heard that they turned me down, have yon? 
In fact, you knew it beforehand, didn’t you, Sam?” 

“Let’s say that 1 suspected.” 

“Well, they let me have it with both barrels,” Dave 
said. “And to compound the injury, Fve been approached 
by the lady president of Harlan Instruments and given 
an ultimatum. Either we accept a stock-deal merger 
with her company or Sparta gets raided,” 

“And you told her to go to hell, I suppose?” 

“I did/’ 
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“You may have a wildcat by the tail, Dave. What is it 
you want—a board meeting?” 

“How about tomorrow at ten?” 

“FU work it in,” Vorhees said. “And FU see to it that 
Matt Eberts shows up. You notify Jacoby and Kimball.” 
Dave said, “See you, Sam.” 

He again called Herb at the laboratory and told him 
the meeting was set. Then he walked over to the office 
of the company’s secretary-treasurer, John Kimball. A 
pale, angular man with steel-gray hair and a placid 
manner, Kimball bad once been comptroller at Harlan 
Instruments. He had resigned three years previously after 
a fall-out with Fred Harlan. 

Dave told him the meeting had been called, adding, 
“Xo discuss ways and means of defending the company 
against a raid by your old friends.” 

Kimball showed no surprise. “So it’s finally come, has 

it?” . T • 

“I’ve been warned by the boss. None other than Eiz 

Harlan, herself.” , 

“Liz?” exclaimed Kimball, laughing. “I bet you didnt 
call her that to her face.” Then, sobering, “You don’t 
really think we can fight her, do you? That always was 
a tough crew, Dave. And it may be even tougher with 
Fred Harlan gone. That widow of his . . .” 

“You mean to say she’s tougher than Fred was?” 
“Tougher and trickier,” Kimball replied. “I worked for 
both, remember. By nature, Fred was a salesman and 
basically an easy-going sort. He was stubborn and bard 
only when backed up by someone more determined than 
himself. Sometimes that would be George Fabian, as it 
was when I had my trouble there, but usuaUy it was Mrs. 
Harlan who put the iron into him. Yes, I would say 
she’s tougher and trickier than her husband ever was. 
“You don’t like her, hey?” 

“I’ve nothing against her personally. Outside the office 
she seems a nice enough gal. At the office I just couldn t 
hit it off with her.” 

“Why not, John?” 

“Hell, she had a finger in everything that went on in 
every department. She’s quick, smart. She can sail 
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through her own work in a hurry and then have time left 
to meddle in everybody else^s* When I was there, you 
weren’t responsible only to the president, Fred Harlan. 
You were held responsible to her too, and she was just 
a v.p. then. And 1 hear she hasn’t changed a bit She’s 
slilJ trying to run a one-man—rather, a one-woman— 
show.” 

“She gave me to believe that she’s guided by the other 
members of the board.” 

Kimball laughed. “I find that hard to swallow.” 

‘To tell you the truth,” Dave said, ”so do L” 

Dave drove down to the National Airport at Washing¬ 
ton that evening to meet Julie, Her flight was due in at 
9:20 and he arrived half an hour earlier. He bought an 
evening paper but could not interest himself in it. Not 
even the headlines registered. He was keyed up, on edge. 
There was a queasy feeling in the pit of his stomach. A 
stupid thing, his dreading the return of his wife. Why 
couldn’t he take her word for it that she was cured? 

He sat and stared unseeingly at his newspaper, remem¬ 
bering how it had been with Julie in the past. His coming 
home evening after evening to find her drunk. Her un¬ 
explained absences from home and his frantic searches 
for her. His finding her in the grubbiest sort of bars as 
far away as Baltimore, Her attempts to kick the habit and 
her deep depressions when she was off liquor for a few 
days. 

Her alcoholism had begun four years ago after an 
abortion, an abortion she had sought without his knowl¬ 
edge or p^ermission. They had been married a year and 
a half when Julie had discovered, to her dismay, that she 
was pregnant. 

Dave had welcomed the news, A baby would be a fine 
thing for them both, he had felt. But Julie had looked 
upon it as a calamity. She had become increasingly de¬ 
pressed, and used to be always on the verge of tears. She 
had seemed to hate him, and acted as though he had be¬ 
trayed her. 

Late in the second month of her pregnancy, he had 
found it necessary to make a business trip to Boston. 
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Knowing he would be away for nearly a week, he had 
asked Julie to go with him. She had stared at him as 
though he had asked her to accompany him on a trip to 
the moon, 

“In my condition?” she had asked. “The hx youve 
got me in, I wouldn’t take a trip across town.” 

He had called her his first evening in Boston but she 
had hung up on him in anger. He had tried again the 
next evening and she had not answered. He had not both¬ 
ered after that and when he had returned home—it was 
a Friday night late in November—she had not been there. 

He had called their housekeeper, Mrs. Allen, at her 
home and was told Julie had been gone for three ^days. 

“She flew out to California to visit her folks,” the 
housekeeper had said. “You mean to say you didn’t 
know, Mr. Macklin?” 

“That’s right, Martha—I didn’t know.” 

He had put through a call to Henry and Qara Hol¬ 
lister, Julie’s folks, in Los Angeles. Mrs. Hollister had 
answered and would have run away with the conversa¬ 
tion, as she usually did, had he not been curt. 

“Let me talk to Julie, Clara.” 

“Julie? What do you mean? Julie’s not with us.” 

His mother-in-law bad still been talking when he had 
broken the connection. 

Dave had then begun calling friends in both Rawlins 
and Baltimore, starting with Herb and Nora Jacoby. Herb 
and Nora had come over while he was still making his 
calls. They had been as worried as he for they knew of 
the depressed moods to which Julie was subject. Julie’s 
car was not in the garage. Neither was her mink coat in 
her closet. Her new green suit was gone, too. She had so 
many clothes that he could not teU what else she had 
taken with her. 

They bad driven to the airport in Washington—Dave, 
Herb and Nora—at four o’clock that morning. They had 
checked with the various airlines. None had a record of 
a Mrs. David Macklin having been on a flight out of 
National during the past three days. They had returned 
to Rawlins, arriving there shortly after nine o clock, Dave 
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dead beat and badly frightened but unwiUiiig to call the 
police^ as Herb thought he should. 

He had gone into his study to see if Julie might not 
have left a note there for him^ a possibility he had not 
thought of before, when the phone had rung. 

He grabbed it. “Julie? Hello, Julie?” 

“Bill Worden, Dave. I’m calling from— 

Bill Worden was their doctor and Dave, now more 
frightened than ever, had broken in, “Is it JuHe, Bill? 
Has something happened to her?” 

“Take it easy, Dave,” Dr. Worden had told him, 
“Julie is a sick girl but she’s going to be all right. I’m at 
the hospital with her and I want you to come and get her. 
Make it as quick as you can, won’t you? I’m dead on 
my feet and I want to get home for an hour or two be¬ 
fore 1 make my house calls.” 

“Ten minutes,” Dave had said. “You’re sure she’s go¬ 
ing to be all right?” 

“I told you she is.” 

“And the baby?” 

“Tm sorry, Dave,” 

“She lost it?” 

“Yes, she did,” Dr. Worden had replied. “She lost it.” 

She’d lost it at an abortion mill, Dave had learned at 
the hospital. The doctor had explained that Julie had 
come to his house at hve o’clock that morning. A woman 
had brought her. The woman had awakened him from 
bed, helped Julie inside and then left quickly. They ar¬ 
rived in Julie’s convertible but the woman had had some¬ 
one waiting with another car to take her away, 

Julie had indeed been a very sick girl. The abortion 
had been successful, according to Dr. Worden. “Surgically 
successful, that is,” he had amended, making a wry face, 
No complications there.” But Julie had contracted pneu¬ 
monia after the illegal operation. The abortion people had 
brought her to Dr, Worden none too soon. 

It had been a close call for Julie and she had never 
been quite the same afterward. Or rather, she had never 
been quite the same as before her pregnancy. That was 
when the change had taken place—when she had discov¬ 
ered that she was pregnant. Before that she had been 
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a cheerful, affectionate wife. Afterward she had been 
despondent and withdrawn. She had fallen even deeper 
into despondency after the abortion and her bout with 
peumonia. Dave had wanted her to see a psychiatmt 
but she had angrily refused. She had be^n to drink 
heavily, alone as well as socially, and within a year she 
had become a habitual drunkard. 

Dave had fought her alcoholism as best he could. He 
had had Dr. Worden talk to her. He had arranged for a 
psychiatrist to come to the house to see her. He had taken 
her with him on business trips and on frequent vacations. 
Periodically she herself had tried to fight back but it had 
been a losing battle. 

Then, this past March, she had decided that it might 
help if she went alone to visit her parents. After four years 
of a wretched existence, Dave had been more than willing 
to let her go. 

And now she was coming home. 

Cured, she had said on the phone. 
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HE GUESSED that he was glad to have her back, after 
all. He knew that from the way his heart leaped when he 
saw her. 

She was the first passenger to descend from the plane. 
She hurried along the red carpet, tall and straight, wearing 
a dark blue sheath that fitted her fine body perfectly. She 
had been too thin when she had gone away, much too 
thin. She had looked ill. But she had filled out again and 
her face was of better color. Too, the blue-black smudges 
beneath her eyes were gone. A breeze, whipping across 
the field, tugged at her skirt and tousled her lacquer-black 
hair. She had never been lovelier. He began to believe 
that there had been a cure, a miracle. And he felt desire 
awaken in him. 

He met her at the gate. She smiled brightly and a little 
shyly and said, ‘*Hi, you.” And he said, “Welcome home, 
sweetheart,*^ and kissed her. They laughed together. 

He took the small case she carried and she gave him 
her ticket so that he could pick up her luggage. She linked 
her arm with his and they walked so close together that 
their thighs brushed. Later, her bags stowed in the car, he 
kissed her again. 

Yummy,” Julie said, “I should go away more of ten- 
just for this.” 

“You should come home more often, just for this,” 

“You missed me?” 

“I missed you,” he said and then, driving away from 
the airport, they became strangely silent^—^like strangers 
are who have said all the expected things and suddenly 
must find common ground for a true meeting of minds. 

Home was a handsome split-level of gray stone and 
clapboard on two acres of landscaped grounds in exclusive 
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Wentworth Heights. As he puUed into the garage, Juhe 
sighed deeply. It was as thou^ she had been tense all 
this whUe and was just beginning to let herself relax. ^ 
Switching ofif the motor, he said, “Happy to be home? 
“You don’t know, I was a mess, wasn’t I? An awful worry 
to you.” 

“It was something you couldn’t help,” 

“Do you really think that?” 

“Of course, Julie,” he said, reaching for her. 

After he had kissed her, she said, “It may not be easy 
for me, Dave, so be patient with me—help me.” 

They got out of the car and Dave took her bags from 
the trunk. Inside, Julie wandered from room to room as 
though this were the first time she had ever seen the house. 

“It seems strange to me,” she finally said. “Awfully 
strange.” 

“Just so I don’t,” Dave said, grinning at her. 

It seemed to him that her homecoming called for a little 
celebration but he did not suggest it. It wouldn’t do to put 
temptation in her way. He asked if he should make some 
coffee. 

“It might keep us awake,” Julie said, 

“That matters?” 

“Not really,” she answered. “While you’re making it. 
I’ll shower and get into something more comfortable.” 

In the kitchen he filled the coffee-maker, plugged it in 
and then lit a cigarette. He felt good, happy. He did have 
a small nagging fear that this was too good to be true but 
he tried to ignore it. The coffee was ready when Julie 
returned. She wore a filmy black negligee over an orchid 
sbortie nightgown. She had made up her face, even to 
eye shadow and mascara. She had a bedroom look. He 
gave a wolf whistle and she made a face at him. 

“Don’t be so corny,” she said. 

“Corny isn’t the word for how I feel,” he said, “although 
it’s pretty close.” 

“You haven’t changed a bit, have you?” 

“Should I have?” 

“Not for roe,” she said, her eyes aglow. 

He poured two steaming cups of coffee and regarded 
them with uncertainty. “Do we really want this?” 
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“I don’t.” 

“Me, either.” 

He carried her upstairs to their bedroom. 

He usually awoke automatically around seven o’clock 
but this morning he overslept. It was twenty minutes to 
eight by the clock on the night stand between their beds. 
Julie’s bed was already empty and gradually he became 
aware of her moving about in the adjoining bathroom. 
Suddenly he sat up, alert and alarmed. She was being sick! 
He saw that the bathroom door stood slightly ajar. He 
got out of bed, hastily put on his slippers and robe. Then 
he waited, uncertain as to what he should do. When Julie 
was quiet, long minutes later, he crossed the room to the 
bathroom door and pushed it open. 

Julie was wiping her face with a washcloth. She had 
had time to put on a robe but her feet were bare. She 
looked utterly miserable. Her face was cha]ic white 

“Julie—” 

“Just leave me alone, please.” 

“What is it, Julie? What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing,” she said curtly, angrily. “Nothing, damn it[” 

“Maybe I’d better call Dr. Worden.” 

“There’s nothing he can do.” 

“Of course, there is,” he persisted. “I'll call him 
and—” 

“■fere’s nothing he can do, I tell you,” she cut in, 
angrier than he had ever seen her. “There’s nothing any¬ 
body can do. Just leave me alone!” 

“Look, you’re sick—” 

^ “All right, I’m sick!” she screamed. “Fm sick because 
I’m pregnant. Two months’ pregnant. Now you knowl” 
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DAVE STARED. He remembered how good it had ton 
between them only last night, how loving she had been. 
This just did not seem possible. 

She glared at him defiantly. “So I got m a mess and had 
to conte running home. There’s nothing either of us can 
do about it—^nothing but suffer it out.” 

“So there’s another man,” he said thickly. 

“No, there isn’t. But there was,” Julie retorted. I didn t 
cet this way playing with myself, for God s sake. 

He looked away from her, feeling utterly empty msi^, 
“I was tight and I got fouled up,” she said. But you re 
mv husband and you have to see me through. In the eyes 
of the law, a woman’s chUd—any chUd she mi^t have— 
belongs to her husband. You can’t change that. 

He came suddenly out of Ms uumbness, A surge oj 
violent anger washed through him. “You have it aU figured 

out, haven’t you?” „ 

“You’re married to me and Mother says— 

“So she sent you back to me. She would!” 

“I won’t have another abortion.” 

“You got rid of my child, damn itl” 

“I’m too scared, this time.” She began to retch. Bent 
over, her arms clutched around her ^middle, she gasped, 
“Get out. I’m going to be sick again.” 

He turned, marched irately to the other bathroom to 
shower and shave. She was still closeted in the bathroom 
off the master bedroom when he returned. She was quiet 
He dressed slowly, expecting her to come out. He wanted 
to settle this thing, though he had not the shghtest id.^ 
of how it could be settled. He too felt sick—sick with 
anger, with jealousy. Julie unfaithful. His wife in another 
man’s arms. He felt as though his manhood had been 
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mocked. He felt as though the most precious thing in his 
life had been stolen from him. 

Julie did not come out and he realized at last Shat she 
wouldn’t—not while he was in the house. Maybe she was 
ashamed to face him. Or did she feel any shame? Or guilt? 
She had not seemed to defiant as she had been in making 
her confession. He finished dressing and left the house. 
He drove down from Wentworth Heights to Rawlins in a 
daM. There were problems awaiting him at the plant, 
serious problems, but now they seemed insignificant. 

He had the feeling that he might, if he let himapif go 
bawl like a kid. 

When Dave was gone, Julie left the bathroom and sat 
dejectedly on the edge of her bed. She held her head in 
^r hands and sobbed. She was not only sick but badly 
frightened. She had made a mess of it. She had not been 

able to pull it off as she had planned. She had failed_ 

and lost Dave. 

Her mother had told her what she must do. Mumsie had 
said that at a time like this a woman must pull the wool 
over her husband’s eyes. But Mumsie had expected too 
much of her. Because of this lousy morning sickness, there 
had not been a chance to deceive Dave. 

“Let it be a seventh-month baby,” Mumsie had said. 
Let him think it premature.'* 

The trouble was, Julie told herself, she had never been 
as wilful and strong as her mother. She lacked the fortitude 
to cope with crises. She was like her father, a mUd little 
man, who, at fifty-five, was still only a plodding book¬ 
keeper. He let himself be pushed around, and so did she. 

K she were’t weak, she would not now be in this trouble, 
she thought. And if Dave walked out on her, she would 
die. She would just curl op and die. If he divorced her 
she would have nothing to live for. 

She bad always had a dread of being “caught.” In her 
high-school days, when she had first started going out with 
boys, her mother had warned her in no uncertain terms 
time and time again, never to go too far with any of them’ 
“Get yourself in a family way,” Mumsie had said, “and 
youU regret it the rest of your life.” And she had also 
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said so very often, “It’s bad enough when a 
married. Nine months of misery and then . 

childbirth. And raising a child is no jj 

when Julie was to wed Dave, her mother had told her, 
“You rnake. it clear to him that he s not to p y 

‘’^StherHe^mother’s warnings nor her own feaR had 
kept her from “going too far.” There had been a boy 
named Gerald McMahon—Jerry—who ® 

ahead of her, a football star and the president of 
All the girls had been crazy for him; there had been a 
Jerry McMahon fan club just as though he were a movie 
actOT or a rock-’n-roll singer. But Jerry had favored her 
of aU his feminine admirers and one night, 
had gone too far, all tight—and quite a few tunes after 

Then Jerry had gone off to Stanford. He had soon for- 
goSn JuUe^who matriculated at UCLA. After f aduation 
she had wangled a job as a clerk in the local office of the 
Congressman from her district. During the ® 

second term, she had been taken along to Washington m 
a member of his staff. By that time Jerry had become only 
a painful memory. She had no hope of ever seeing him 
again and, unfortunately, she had met no other man, either 
at UCLA or in Washington, who interested ^er enough 
to ease her heartbreak. None of the ®he 1^ 

measured up to brash, handsome and fackle Jerry Mc¬ 
Mahon. None until Dave had come alp°g- 

She had come very close to not meeting Dave. The girl 
with whom she had roomed in Washington, Rita Ham- 
mond, was from Baltimore. Rita had invited her 
the bus trip to Baltimore and stay at her home^one week¬ 
end. Only at the last moment had Julie decided to go Md 
then, on the bus, she had regretted her demsion. She had 
anticipated a rather dreary tf“® s parente. 

But Rita had made a phone call that got her—and JuUe 
-an invitation to a party that Saturday night. At e p y 
Julie had been singled out by a t^, 
who had introduced himself as Dave Macklin. She stiU 

remembered it clearly. * j ■ „ 

He had said, “I’ve been watching you—studymg you 
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ever since you got here. If I were a poet, I would write a 
poem to your beauty. If I were a composer, I would cre¬ 
ate a song about you. If 1 were a painter, I would ask you 
to pose for me. But being only an untalented business- 
“^ 1 .* I'shrugged, pretending melancholy. 

«n7v^ ® amusement, her eyes sparkling. 

With all that blarney, you must be Irish. What business 
are you a businessman in?” 

“The electronics business.” 

“Your own?” 

“Sorry. I’m just the sales manager.” 

I thought you might be a tycoon.” 

I m going to be,” he said. “I’m already working on it,” 
He stared at her solemnly. “You don’t believe me?” 
“Should I?” 

Sure, since I’m trying to make an impression.” 

^^Give me some reason to be impressed.” 

Well, the firm Tm with—Unitron, Incorporated^—has 
a genius in its employ. A researcher named Herb Jacoby 

As soon as I raise enough capital, I’m going to kidnap 
him and start my own firm for the manufacture of semi¬ 
conductors. I’ll be a tycoon, all right,” 

«v businessman and a mad scientist,” she said. 

You li be a craay success, man. Crazy.” 

“Could you go for a crazy tycoon?” 

“I’m a gowmment girl from the city without men, 
W^hington, D. C. I might even go for a sales manager 
if I were coaxed.” 

“How far?” 

“How far what?” 

“How far would you go for a sales manager?” 

1 some—if a wedding baud is in¬ 

cluded, Julie had said, liking him more by the second, 
“Try me and see.” 

That was the beginning. They saw each other almost 
every weekend after that, Dave driving down to Washing¬ 
ton or she going up to Baltimore. They kept it light for 
some months, casual and off-hand. Then one Sunday 
evenmg, just before he was to go back to Baltimore, Dave 
became serious. 
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He kissed her good night for ^ 

“You still insist on a wedding ring, I suppose. 

“You suppose right,” she told him. „ 

drLH^frc^o 

parents’ home, making another^ of Jer pericrfic aja 

Sr arS‘A"cot ..d .0 wh^ 

tion had she not run into Jerry McMahon. 

He was leaving the drugstore as she entered it. _ 
nor^wS bto utltU he came alter her and caught to 
s;r Jm. Even then recognition 
ately partly because her mind was dulled by 
te a dSnk and partly beeanm he had ,*an^ so much 

““rr!" can. 

rrsr r t r ^ :^ce m a^ ton 

well on the way to middle age. He swmed ^ ® 

th^ Dave by fai, yet Dave was ^S^nSSe^ 

She gazed at him dully, feehng nothing. She was neitner 

happy not unhappy to see him. ,, 

“Don’t say that you don’t remember me, 

“Jerry,” she said. “Jerry McMahon. 

Tm m^“°M,rKSS'>>ccn on something else. 

wmebody important, mayter he asked, nrinking 
suggestively. “Look, are you m a hurry/ 


answered without thinking. 

Then come along. I’ll buy you a drink and we’ll talk 
old times. 

She protested that she could not go but there was no 
denying Jer^ McMahon. He still hlld her arm and he 
steered her from the drugstore. There was a bar around 

wshe was in a 
^ daiquiri—a daiquiri because 
she did not like daiquiris and, therefore, might not want 

more than one. 

‘Tell me, Jerry said, “all about yourself.” He tapped 

apinst the rings on her left hand. 
Married, I see. Who s the lucky guy?” 

“I’m not so sure he considers himself lucky ” 

“Marital troubles, eh?*’ 

“In a way, yes.*’ 

^ people,” he said, 

mcludmg me. Tell me your woes, Julie, and then TU teU 

you mine/’ 

back^in^l’T «ast and was 

parents. She was 
^«r fault that their marriage 

was the problem, however. She 
simply said that she was hard to get along with. 

Probably because I’m bored,” she added, almost be- 
Levmg It herself. There were times when th^ mTn to 
Obscure to her, when the abortion was 
forgotten and her sense of guilt buried deep in her sub- 
comcious. This was one of those times. 

e finish^ her daiquiri and the waitress, at a simal 
from J«ry, brought her a second. She reached for it 
“MiJk/fh I bourbon-on-the-rocks, Jerry said, 

Sfe berself made not my 

Wife. Maybe boredom got her, too.” ^ 

His tvife’s name was Claire and he was not broken uo 

bad come to regret having given up her career. 
She had once been a buyer for a swank dr^ shop kl 
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Beverly Hills aod the role of housewife seemed a drab 
substitute for the excitement of her job. 

“Take you and me now,” Jerry said. “We would have 
made a team.” 

“What makes you think that?” she asked, gazing with 
surprise at her again empty glass. 

Jerry ordered refills for both of them and then stud, 
with a grin, “We proved it way back when. We made a 
good team, once.” 

“We were just kids.” 

“Some kids,” Jerry said, lau ghin g and giving her a 
knowing wink. 

Their refills came and Julie was quick to pick up her 
glass. She no longer disliked daiquiris. In fact, she had 
acquired a sudden taste for them. And she no longer felt 
on edge. Her nerves had quieted. 

Jerry took up the subject again. “And like a couple of 
chumps, we blew it.” 

“You blew it, my friend—not I.” 

“Well, that makes me the chump,” Jerry said. “The 
prize chump.” 

He bad a business appointment and they broke it up 
before Julie had had too many daiquiris. Before leaving 
her, he insisted that she give Ifim her phone number. He 
would call her in a few days when he was not so pushed 
for time, he said. They would make an evening of it, have 
a few laughs. 

It was nearly three weeks before he called, his excuse 
being that he bad been assigned a new territory by his 
company, a drug firm, and had been busy breaking in 
with the salesman he was replacing. If Julie wasn’t peeved 
over his not calling sooner, he would like to take her to 
dirmer. By this time she was thoroughly bored with her 
parents’ house and she welcomed the prospect of an eve¬ 
ning out. She told him that she was not peeved at all. 

It was indeed an evening out—one with perfect martinis 
and an excellent dirmer at Rubinoff’s, more drinks at a 
night spot called The Carriage House, a drive down to 
Long Beach, more drinks at a place there and finally, with 
Julie only dimly aware of it, a room in a motel at Santa 
^tna»* # 
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After that night she had entered the sanitarium. She 
had gone willingly when her distressed parents urged her 
to, because her act of infidelity had opened her eyes to 
what she had become. She did not want to be that kind 
of woman. 

But the cure she seemed to have obtained at the sani¬ 
tarium was meaningless in the face of her discovery that 
she was pregnant. She had returned to her parents’ home 
panic-stricken and confided in her mother. Always before, 
Mumsie’s advice had been sound. This time it had been 
worthless. Much better if she had not tried to deceive 
Dave. She should have thrown herself on his mercy, told 
him the truth and begged his forgiveness. 

But could a man ever forgive such a thing? 

Sick and dispirited, Julie wondered how she was to 
salvage her life from the mess she had made of it. She 
did not know. All she knew was that she needed a drink. 

She had to have a drink. 

A double. 

And then another . , • 
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DAVE STOPPED for a cup of coffee at a lunchroom near 
the plant He was still dazed mentally, weaving like a punch- 
drunk fighter. He told himself that he had to snap out of it. 
He had to make some important decisions. Besides, what 
was there to do about Julie? What could a man do when 
his wife told him she was pregnant by another man? He 
walked out, Dave supposed. He walked out and saw a 
lawyer about a divorce. 

A divorce. 

The idea shook him. He could not imagine U happening 
to him, to Julie and to him. His life was bound to hers, 
hers to his. Sure her drinking had made his life a hell on 
earth, but he had never thought of breaking up with her. 
A divorce could ruin his life. And Julie? What would 
become of her? She was utterly dependent upon him. She, 
even more than be, would not be able to cope with life 
if their marriage were ended. 

The worst of it was that he honestly bad to consider 
her welfare. He would have to give her a break. All right. 
He would give her one, single, solitary break. He would 
go along with her until she bad her child. He would hold 
off that long. But after the child was bom and she was 
able to look out for herself, he would end it. He would 
let her get the divorce. And if she wouldn’t, he damned 
sure would. 

The realization that the child would bear his name 
bothered him, angered him. But he realized the situation 
might have been worse. He might not have caught on. She 
might have put one over on him and let him believe that 
she had become pregnant by him. A premature birth. Yes, 
she might have tried to put that over on him. She probably 
had intended to but her morning sickness had given her 
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away. So he had at least one small thing for which to be 
grateful. He would not be lavishing a father's love on a 
child not his own. 

He finished his coffee, left the lunchroom and drove to 
the plant 

Miss Payson at the reception desk gave him her custom¬ 
ary cheerffil greeting, complete with admiring look and 
warm smile. He nodded rather curtly and then paused at 
the hallway leading to his office, regarding her specula¬ 
tively. 

Aware of his scrutiny, she straightened in her chair 
and raised her ample bosom into prominence. ‘‘Was there 
something you wanted, Mr. Macklin?^’ 

She was ready and willing and it mattered not at all 
to her that he was a married man. The expectant way in 
which she looked at him was proof enough. He thought, 
well, get on with it—date her. You’re a cuckolded husband 
who has every right to do a little playing around. But that 
was not what he wanted. He didn’t know what he wanted. 
To hit back at Julie? To even the score with her? She 
probably couldn’t care less. 

He said, “No, it’s nothing, Miss Payson,’* and went on 
down the hallway. 

The redhead smiled. She could wait, for it wouldn’t be 
long now. He had finally noticed her. 

Dave’s secretary. Miss Haskell, found no reason to smile. 
Nor did any of the other people with whom he came in 
contact that morning. They had never seen him in such 
bad humor. They were charitable about it, however. They 
supposed that he was upset about the trouble with Harlan 
Instruments. It was already common knowledge through¬ 
out Sparta that the company was to be raided. And every¬ 
one was worried. 

At ten o’clock Dave went to the board room. The other 
members were already gathered at the conference table. 
Also present was John Kimball’s secretary, Miss Valenti, 
ready with pencil and shorthand book. 

A heated discussion was under way. Matt Eberts doing 
most of the talking. Bald and ruddy, Eberts held a paper 
in his hand, gesturing vehemently as he talked. He had 
been one of the first heavy buyers of Sparta stock. 
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Dave took the chair to the right of old Sam Vorhees 
who, as chairman, sat at the head of the table. Herb Jacoby 
was slumped in Ae chair to Vorhees’ left, doodling on a 
scratch pad. He winked at Dave through his horn-rimmed 
glasses. John Kimball was seated next to Herb and Matt 
Eberts was opposite Kimball. 

Eberts tossed his paper so that it lay before all five men. 
Dave saw that it was a copy of Space Era News, the weekly 
publication that Harlan Instruments distributed to its em¬ 
ployees, stockholders, customers and competitors. Sparta 
Electronics was on its mailing list. Harlan Instruments 
regarded the publication of Space Era News as a public 
service. 

Looking at the paper, Dave asked, “What’s this all 
about?” 

“This edition was published yesterday,” Eberts said 
sourly. “I received that copy in the morning mail. There’s 
an article on the front page which should interest you.” 

Dave picked up the sheet. The article that bothered 
Eberts was headed: SPARTA’S EXPANSION PRO- 
GRAM BOGS DOWN. 

The accompanying story stated that Space Era News 
had learned from a reliable source that the Sparta Elw- 
tronics Corporation had failed to obtain financing for its 
badly needed expansion program. This unnamed source 
had allegedly informed the News that banking circles re¬ 
garded the company as a poor investment risk. Having 
consulted an expert in the industry, the banking people 
felt that Sparta’s ability to maintain its position as a manu¬ 
facturer of semiconductors was jeopardized by its neglect 
of research in that particular field. It was a well-known 
fact, the article concluded, that the firm had never received 
any government funds for research. 

Dave tossed aside the paper and lit a cigarette. “WeU, 
it has begun. This is the opening gun in a proxy battle. 
It proves we can expect that crowd to fight dirty.” 

“This is more than just a dirty dig in a house organ ” 
Eberts growled. “With thk being circulated. Spare’s weak¬ 
nesses are now a matter of public record and—” 

“The paper has a circulation of only seven or eight 
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thousand,” Dave cut in, “and mostly among its own em¬ 
ployees and stockholders.” 

“It will find its way into the hands of our own employees 
and stockholders,” Eberts warned, “and into the hands 
of any other bankers you approach for a loan. Harlan 
Instruments will see to that. Besides, there’ll be a chain 
reaction. The financial editors of the newspapers are 
certain to pick this up and use it,” 

Grudgingly Dave said, “You’re right, of course. WeU, 
I can see George Fabian’s fine hand in this. He’s to be 
congratulated.” 

With a wry smile, John Kimball said, “You’re sure there’s 
not a woman’s touch here too, Dave? That of your friend, 
Liz Harlan?” 

“George Fabian, Liz Harlan,” Dave replied. “Maybe 
they dreamed this up together. What’s the difference?” 
He crushed out his cigarette in the ashtray before him. 
Then, turning to Sam Vorhees, he said, “If this meeting 
has been formally opened, I have a suggestion.” 

Sam Vorhees had a craggy face and a mane of snow- 
white hair. His features were bold with a somewhat pirati¬ 
cal cast. There was a roguish gleam in his china-blue eyes 
as he looked at Dave and grinned. 

“Consider this meeting formally in session,” he said. 
“You have the floor.” 

‘Thanks,” Dave said and unthinkingly took another 
cigarette. He had a dull headache. He was tense. His min d 
was only partly on the business at hand. He kept thinking 
of Julie. How could she have done this to him? To herself? 
His hands trembled as he put the cigarette to his lips and 
touched the flame of his lifter to it. 

Collecting his thoughts, he finally said, “When we dis¬ 
cussed financing expansion, it was decided not to float a 
new stock issue but to seek a loan. I think we’re now agreed 
that borrowing at this time will be difficult. So I suggest 
we reconsider issuing new stock to raise the money we 
need.” 

John Kimball shook his head. “It’s the wrong time, 
Dave.” He pointed to the Space Era News. “That has 
thrown a wrench into the machinery. Did you look at the 
financial pages of the morning papers?” 
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Dave said that he had not. “What’s the bad news there?” 

“Sparta closed last night seven points off. Eighty-one 
was asked, seventy-two bid. A seven-point drop yesterday. 
It will certainly be worse today. You get the picture?” 

Dave nodded glumly. 

“If there is a picture,” Herb Jacoby said, “it’s pretQf 
fuzzy. Put it into focus for me, wiU you?" 

Dave said, “Sparta has been trading at just a little under 
the asked price. Usually the bid price is ei^ty or seventy- 
nine. Now it’s down to seventy-two. Obviously the drop 
was caused by word getting around that we had been 
turned down on that loan.” 

“And it could be pushed farther down by more of such 
news?” Herb asked. “News like that in this Harlan sheet?” 

“You’ve got it. Herb.” 

Herb said, “Maybe I should unload my own shares in 
a hurry.” He was not wholly jesting. 

The discussion continued, Dave suggesting an extra 
dividend for its publicity value, but John Kimball felt that 
the move would jeopardize the company’s hnancial posi- 
tion. 

Matt Eberts said, “We’re going to be hit where it hurts 
—light in the pocketbook. I, for one, don’t like to take 
a shellacking.” 

Sam Vorhees eyed him dourly. “You got a suggestion 
to make. Matt?” 

“I have,” Eberts replied. “I suggest we get Harlan In¬ 
struments’ terms for a merger.” 

Vorhees looked at Dave. “How do you feel about that?” 

“I don’t like it,” Dave said, “even though I’ve been ap¬ 
proached and offered a ten-thousand-dollar raise in salary 
plus a stock deal to swing a merger. I don’t trust those 
people. They want only our research on thermwlectrics. 
They could absorb our semiconductor business into their 
plant without any trouble. And they would do just that 
sooner or later. Eventually they would close down this 
plant and our people would be out of employment. Sparta 
would be just a memory. No, I don’t like it.” 

“Still, we who hold stock in Sparta would be ahead of 
the game,” Matt Eberts argued. “The terms of such a 
merger would have to take care of us.” 
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“Yes, for the time being,” Dave told him, “but oor 
potential is greater than theirs. Once our crash program 
in thermoelectrics makes the break-through—well, we’ii 
leave Harlan Instryments so far behind that we’ll all be 
millionaires, if that’s what you want most. Matt.” 

“What I want,” Eberts retorted, “is to avoid taking one 
hell of a licking on the Sparta stock I own,” 

“Just hold onto it,” Dave said, “and you’ll make a 
killing.” 

“It’s too much of a gamble,” 

“Well, if that’s the way you look at it— 

“That’s the way 1 look at it.” 

Dave looked at Sam Vorhees, “You too?” he asked. 

The old gentleman shook his head, “This is no more^— 
or no less—of a gamble than any other investment in a 
growth industry. I bought in because 1 wanted to specu¬ 
late, If I had wanted to play safe, I would have bought 
blue-chip stuff,” He scowled at Matt Eberts. “As I see it, 
our concern is not with present paper profits or losses but 
with keeping Sparta a going and growing company—then 
taking our profit five or ten years from now.” He paused, 
smiling wryly. “Since I probably won’t be around by that 
time, it will be my heirs who make the killing. But if 
you’re nervous, Matt, Fll buy your Sparta holdings at the 
bid price any day you name. 1 have faith in this company 
under its present management,” He looked at Dave. “All 
right, present management,” he said, “it’s time for you 
to come up with some ideas on how to block this raid 
by Harlan Instruments. And you had better have some 
worthwhile ideas, believe me.” 

At the moment, Dave had not a single idea—worthwhile 
or otherwise* Bleakly, he wondered if he ever would 
have * . * 

At the very time Sparta’s board meeting was in pro¬ 
gress, Elizabeth Harlan sat in her spacious, handsomely 
appointed office, watching George Fabian enter. Her eyes 
were chill with displeasure. 

The man was of medium height, trimly built and gray 
at the temples. He was habitually immaculate, freshly 
barbered and perfectly tailored. His features were a bit 
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too sharply molded, giving him a secretive, almost furtive 
look at times. But he could pass for a man of distinction 
even though he did just miss being handsome. He was a 
good executive, far better than Fred Harlan had been, 
but he had one fault that severely troubled Elizabeth. He 
had a habit of acting on his own initative without going 
through channels, without clearing important matters 
with her. 

Elizabeth suspected that he took such liberties because 
they saw each other socially and he was, to the degree 
that she permitted, her suitor. She must find a way to 
put him in his place. She really must. Yesterday he had 
shown annoyance with her because she had wanted to 
know more about Dave Macklin. George had been ijuick 
to sense that she had found Dave attractive and interest¬ 
ing, and had taken obvious pleasure in informing her that 
Dave was married to an extremely attractive brunette. 
Yes, George was becoming a bit too self-important in his 
job and far too possessive about her. 

He seated himself in the chair by her desk, lit a cigM 
and smiled at her. “Something on your mind, Elizabeth? 
he asked. Then, in an amused tone, "You have that 
trouble-shooting gleam in your eye.” 

She held up the only paper on her desk, a copy or 
Space Era News. “This article about Sparta," she said. 
“I would like it explained.” 

“Isn’t it self-explanatory, Elizabeth?” 

“Not your timing of it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I asked you not to start your campaign to undemune 
Sparta until after I had seen Dave Macklin." 

“You did see him—^yesterday at lunch.” 

“This paper went to press yesterday morning.” 

George shrugged. “I had a hunch that Macklin would 
turn down any offer you made.” 

“Your hunch could have been wrong.” 

“But it wasn’t, was it?” he asked blandly. 

“It so happens that it wasn’t. But that’s beside the 
point. The issue is, my wishes no longer seem important 

to you.” ., „ 

“Oh, on the contrary, Elizabeth,” George said, ‘your 
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wishes come first with me. Fve given yon plenty of reason 
to know that. As for this matter—it’s scarcely serious 
enough for us to quarrel over, I jumped the gun, in your 
opinion. But no harm has been done. In fact, much good 
will probably come of it. May I suggest^ my dear^ that 
you call your broker and ask him to quote you the bid 
price of Sparta stock?” 

Elizabeth ignored his suggestion and said, “I haven^t 
given up on Macklin, I intend to see him again.” 

George’s smile faded, ‘To discuss business,” he asked 
tightly, ‘‘or for social purposes?” 

“That,” she retorted angrily, “is out of order*” 

“Sorry,” he said and stot^ up, “Really, Elizabeth, 
there’s nothing to be gained by either one of us becoming 
emotional about this thing. You found Dave Macklin 
charming. All right. If you want to further the acquaint¬ 
ance for personal reasons, that’s your privilege. Of course, 
he is a married man. I did mention that, I think. But 
whatever develops between you and him can have no 
bearing on Harlan Instruments’ decision to gain control 
of Sparta, You don’t like the idea of a raid, a proxy 
fight. So all right. Just keep out of it. Let me handle it. 
If your conscience bothers you, salve it by telling yourself 
that you wanted no part of the affair and are taking no 
part in it,” 

She sat quietly frowning and biting her lip* After a 
time she said, “I have no choice, I suppose,” 

‘That’s true. You haven’t.” 

“Still, I don’t like it. It doesn’t seem right.” 

“It’s what Fred wanted over a year ago,” he reminded 
her. “It’s what the board wants now.” He moved to the 
front of the desk and looked down at her. “We aren’t 
breaking any law, you know. This sort of thing happens 
every day. You’re looking at it from a woman’s view¬ 
point, Elizabeth, which isn’t bad. I like you being a woman* 
It becomes you. In my eyes, it becomes you better than 
the role of president of a corporation. But keep in mind 
that it’s the future of this company that’s at stake. We 
have to grow, and to grow we have to get into thermo- 
electrics fast. That’s the only way to look at it-” 

“But what about die future of Sparta?” 
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“Merged with Harlan Instruments, its future will be 
assured.” 

“You don’t believe that, George. You don’t believe it 
for a m in ute.” 

“I believe we can keep it going as a subsidiary,” be 
said, “especially since you are so reluctant to see a hatchet 
job done on it.” 

Elizabeth studied him, biting her lip again. Finally she 
asked, “Will you help me keep it going as a subsidiary, 
George? Will you stand with me against the other mem¬ 
bers of the board?” 

“On one condition.” 

“What is that?” 

“Your having dinner with me this evening,” he smd, 
smil ing in the smug way of a man who has found him¬ 
self in an extremely go^ bargaining position. 
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7 


FOR DAVE it was Eke one of those nightmares in which 
the dreamer is utterly paralyzed, incapable of action to 
save himself. His mind was a complete blank. He broke 
out in a sweat and found it difficult to breathe. Old Sam 
Vorhees watched him uncertainly. Herb Jacoby with 
concern. He had to snap out of it. He must get this 
other thing—the thing with JuEe—off his mind. He knew 
that if he were not careful, it could destroy him. 

‘‘Dave.*' It was Sam Vorhees speaking. “Is somethmg 
wrong, Dave?*’ 

“Give me a minute,” Dave said, pushing back his chair 
and getting to his feet. “Give me a minute and TE be 
aE right.” 

He walked to the water cooler, his legs shaky. He 
drank some water and lit a cigarette. He said to himself, 
don’t crack up now, for God’s sake! He dragged hard 
on the cigarette, wishing for a straight shot of whiskey. 
He thought of pleading iEness. He could ask for a recess. 
No . , . you don’t summon men Eke Sam Vorhees and 
Matt Eberts—moneyed men, important men^—to a meet¬ 
ing, and then postpone it because you’re upset over private 
affairs. You have to bold them to you, have to be strong, 
Ebert already wants to run out. The old man, friendly 
though he is, could change his mind at the snap of a 
finger. You have to find the words to steady them, the 
ideas to convince them. They want to know what weapons 
you have for the coming battle and how much ammuni¬ 
tion. The other crowd-^—the Harlan Instruments crowd— 
can clobber you with publicity. That’s its heavy artillery, 

PubEcity! That’s it. That’s your out . . , 

He began to feel a little calmer and his mind began 
to function again. He remained at the water cooler for 
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perhaps a minute longer, smoking his cigarette and fore* 
ing himself to concentrate. Then he returned to his place 
at the long table. 

He smiled apologetically, ""Sorry, Fm a little under 
the weather, this morning,” 

Their faces showed concern and they waited patiently, 
yet uneasily. 

He drew a deep breath, "'I suggest an all-out counter¬ 
publicity campaign. First, I would make use of press 
releases to the financial editors of the newspapers. Sec¬ 
ond, I would utilize direct-mail advertising to reach our 
stockholders. But we must have something really dynamic 
to publicize. Despite what you’ve stated here, John— 
he looked at Kimball “—about an extra dividend being 
inopportune at this time, I feel that this is an emergency 
that warrants one no matter what strain it puts on our 
finances. It would be small—only ten cents a share, say 
—^but even a small extra dividend always wins a favorable 
reaction. Further, I feel that we can, in our publicity, 
make a big thing of our research in thermoelectrics,” He 
looked at Jacoby, "‘Herb, you recently told me that your 
department sees a break-through in taking electricity from 
an atomic pile rather than superheating steam and putting 
it through a turbine. Right?” 

Herb looked at him unhappily, "1 told you that, yes. But 
we see it at a great distance—some years and a great many 
millions of dollars away,” 

“But the break-through is possible?” 

“Well, almost anything is possible, from a scientific 
viewpoint,” 

“You also told me that the Navy would trade its birth¬ 
right for a thermoelectric generator for its atomic sub¬ 
marines, All right. We’re jumping the gun, maybe by a 
lot of light years, but here is what I would like to do. I 
would like to invite some Navy brass to visit Sparta’s 
research laboratory and—” 

“The Admiral himself maybe?” Herb asked sarcastic¬ 
ally. 

‘T don’t care if it’s a couple of lieutenants, junior 
grade,” Dave told him, “All Fm concerned dbiiut is the 
publicity value of the thing. Furthermore, i would like 
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to have some prominent scientists here for a visit—^also 
for the publicity value.” 

“Hell, Dave,” Herb said, "‘you might as well invite our 
competitors, including people from the Harlan research 
department. What we’re doing here has to be kept top 
secret, for God’s sake.” 

“We’re conGerned with keeping the company intact 
and independent, too, Herb* Everything else is secondary 
at the moment.” 

“Well, here’s hoping you know what the hell you’re 
doing.” 

“I do, believe me,” Dave said. He felt better. His mind 
was clear and working smoothly. The problem that was 
Julie—Julie and her unborn child by another man— 
was shoved far back in his consciousness. He turned to 
Vorhces. “Sam, 1 would like to ask a favor of you. You 
have contacts in Washington. I would like to make use 
of them.” 

Sam Vorhees’ heavy face was expressionless but there 
was a definite twinkle in his china-blue eyes. Old as he 
was, he loved action, a fight. “What do you have in 
mind?” 

“Simply this,” Dave said. “Sparta will make another 
bid for government funds for research. Your contacts will 
stir up a little action for the bid. Even if we don’t get 
a subsidy, we’ll at least be able to make some hoopla 
from the fact that our request is being considered. Okay?” 

“Okay ” Vorhees said. “I’ll make the necessary phone 
calls this afternoon.” 

Dave thanked him and then went on, “There is one 
last thing. We should beat our drums for oui current 
business in semiconductors. We’ve orders enough on 
hand to make it look like a big thing. We’U show the 
world that Sparta is more than holding its own. All in 
all, gentlemen, this program should counteract any under¬ 
handed propaganda Harlan Instruments will be pitching.” 

When the meeting was adjourned, Vorhees signaled 
for Dave to remain behind. After they were alone, the 
old gentleman studied him with apparent concern. 

“Dave, for a little while there you looked as though 
you had been clobbered,” he said. 
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‘Tm fine now, Sam.” 

“You had a physical recently?” 

“No, not recently.” 

“Better have one. A complete check-up.” 

*T!1 have one, Sam, of course. But ...” 

Vorhees waited. When Dave did not continue, he said, 
“I’m not prying out of idle curiosity but out of a desire 
to be helpful. Have you got something on your mind, 
Dave? Something aside from the trouble we’ve just dis¬ 
cussed at the meeting?” 

Dave nodded. “I have, Sam,” he said reluctantly. 


“Trouble in my private life.” 

The old man nodded understandingly. “Something you 
would rather not talk about, of course. Still, if I can 
help . . . I’ve been around a long time, Dave, I’ve had 
three wives in my day. I have five children, thirteen 
grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. I’ve experi¬ 
enced most of the troubles that befall a married man. 
So any time you need a shoulder to cry on and^ some 
friendly advice, just come see old Sam Vorhees. Will you 


do that?” 

“Sure, Sam,” Dave said. 

Vorhees put a hand on the younger man’s shoulder, 


then turned and left the room. 

Dave came close to calling him back, thinking that it 
might help to talk. But neither sympathy nor advice 
could solve his problem. Besides, he could not see him¬ 
self confiding in Sam—or anybody else, for that matter. 
A man just did not tell people that his wife was pregnant 

by someone else. » , , 

Elizabeth Harlan was not able to put Dave Mackiin 
out of her thoughts. Leaving her office late, she ® 
frown. The frown changed to a pout as she crossed the 
parking area, for Bert Lawton was standing by her car. 
Why she should be annoyed to see him, she did not 
know. She felt ashamed of herself and rearranged her 
features. She even managed to smile when Bert said, 

“Hiya, honey.” ., . 

It was scarcely the greeting for a company 
to receive from an employe and Elizabeth had difficulty 
in maintaining the sinile. Actually, she was as much 
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auBoyed with herself as with Bert, She should be grateful 
for him. After all, she was a lonely widow—wasn’t she?^— 
who could do with some male attention. 

She said hello and asked, “Waiting for me?” 

Bert grinned. “Who else?” 

He had a boyish grin and the casual manner of an 
over-age college joe. His flippant good humor was at times 
overwhelming and EUzabeth often wondered if he ever 
took anything seriously. He was rather handsome in his 
immature way, and as superbly built as a fullback. Since 
he was only a junior executive in the sales department, 
she would scarcely have been aware of him had he not 
decided otherwise. She had gone into the plant cafeteria 
for coffee one morning and he had come to her table and 
asked permission to join her. Within minutes he had 
been treating her like an acquaintance of years. And when 
she had risen to return to her office, he had asked her 
to have dinner with him that evening. She had surprised 
herself by accepting, overwhelmed by his brashness and 
his persuasive charm. 

He said now, “I thought that, in exchange for an offer 
to buy you dinner, I mi^t get an invitation to have a dip 
in your pool,” 

“Fm sorry, Bert, but I have a dinner engagement,” 

His face feU. “Oh. Well, a guy can’t be lucky all the 
time.” 

He looked so disappointed that Elizabeth could not help 
but take pity, “My date’s not until seven,” she said, “Why 
don’t you come iiong and have your dip and a drink?” 

“Honey, I knew you wouldn’t let old Bert down.” 

“Well, we had better hurry,” 

“I’m right behind you,” Bert said, sounding like a happy 
little boy. 

He followed her from the parking area in his car. She 
drove over to the Thru way and took it as far as the 
Bennington turn-off. The house Fred had built only two 
years before his death stood on a hillside iu suburban 
Bennington, a sprawling ranch with handsomely land¬ 
scaped grounds and a king-sized pool. She drove up 
the winding driveway and ran her car into the garage. 
When she came out, Bert had parked and was s tandin g 
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by his car. He had his trunks rolled in a towel under 
his arm. He was regarding her appraisingly and smiling 
at his thoughts. She supposed that she should be flatter^ 
but somehow there was a decidedly un-boyish gleam in 
his eyes, warning her that his thoughts were a bit tt» 
calculating, that he was no innocent youth despite his 
small-boy charm. 

“Let’s go this way,” she said and started around the side 

of the house. , u * 

He put his arm around her, “You couldn’t break that 

dinner date?” 

She slipped away from him. “I’m afraid not. 

“Who’s the guy?” 

“George Fabian.” 

“George!” Bert snorted. “He’s too old for you.” 

“Really, Bert.” 

“All right, all right,” he said. “I’ll be good.” 

They reached the flagstone terrace at the rear, Bert go¬ 
ing to the cabana to change and Elizabeth entering the 
house. She was met by the maid, Hilda, who asked if 
there was “anything madam wished.” 

Elizabeth told her to serve drinks on the terrace m fif¬ 
teen minutes. “A Tom Collins for me, Hilda, and a scotch- 
on the rocks for Mr. Lawton.” 

Elizabeth walked into her bedroom, an exquisitely femi¬ 
nine affair decorated in pure white. It had always been 
hers alone, for Fred and she had shared a room only dur¬ 
ing their infrequent episodes of love-making. She put on a 
sleek black swim suit and then examined herself critically 
and a bit shyly in die full-length mirror on the bathroom 
door. She had a good figure, she could admit to herself in 
all honesty. The suit was adequate, trim, almost chaste. 
She need not feel bashful about exposing herself to Bert’s 
eyes. Yet she did. Why, for heaven’s sake? she wondered. 
I’m not over-exposed, I’m not in a bikini. She took a towel 
and cap, and went outside—^still reluctantly. 

Bert was already in the water, swimming strongly. 
“Come on in. It’s great!” 

Elizabeth lowered herself into the pool- She was not 
a strong swimmer. She had never had the time nor the 
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opportunity, when younger, for athletics. Bert crawl- 
stroked to meet her. 

“Race you,” he challenged. 

They sprinted, Bert letting her reach the end of the pool 
in a tie. She held on to the side, catching her breath, and 
then told him she was ready to swim to the other end. 
When they were halfway across, Bert slipped his arm 
around her and pulled her underwater. He forced her 
against him and held her sleek, wet body close to his. 
He was strong, vigorous. She was gasping when they 
surfaced, 

“Pin getting out,” she said. 

“Not sore!” 

“No, just in danger of being drowned,” she replied, 
“You stay in. I want some sun.” 

She climbed out, picked up her towel and sat down on 
a chaise longue, drying her face and shoulders. She watched 
Bert in the water. He swam back and forth tirelessly. Fi¬ 
nally he hauled himself from the water and strode to the 
diving-board. He posed there, covertly looking to see if 
she were watching. A handsome, virile male—and well 
aware of it. And she was well aware of it too. When he 
was sure that she watched, he jacknifed from the board, 
slicing the water cleanly. The show-off, she thought. And 
then, perversely, she wondered what would happen if she 
accepted his obvious offering, if she told him to come back 
later on. 

Why not? she asked herself. You’re lonely and he wants 
you. You haven’t been made love to for a long, long time. 
She sat thinking about it—almost seriously^ It wouldn’t be 
such a shocking thing. She was free to do as she pleased 
and so was he. They would be cheating no one. It would 
not even be illicit. Or would it? Illicit meant improper, 
unlawful. All right. So maybe it would be improper since 
they were not man and wife. But - , . She continued to 
thi^ about it, letting the tempting vision tease her, until 
Bert emerged from the water, winded at last, and Hilda 
brought their drinks. 

Bert sat on the concrete apron facing the chaise longue 
and studied her. “You’re not sore?” 

“Should I be?” 
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“Well, for a guy in my position to make a pass at the 

president of the company— 

“Taking place where it did, that pass was to be ex¬ 
pected. But don’t push your luck, my friend,” Elizabeth 
said and finished her drink. “Now I reaUy must go and 


dress, Bert.” , , , . t.. 

“I know, George Fabian.” He swallowed the last of tiis 
drink and got to his feet. “How about dinner tomorrow 


“Dinner no. Lunch yes. Call me at eleven and I’ll teU 
you when I can get away.” 

“Right,” he said and held out his hand to her. 

He pulled her to her feet and then, before she could 
guess his intention, he kissed her soundly. Grinning, he 
winked and marched off toward the cabana. 

Elizabeth walked thoughtfully to the house. She was 
getting worse. First Dave Macklin had her practically 
swooning, and now Bert. She knew what ailed her. 

She knew, all right. 

So why don’t you do something about it? she asked her¬ 
self. A shiver of fright went through her and she clenched 
her fists. 

Yes, but with whom? 
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DAVE PUT away his car and entered the house throu^ 
the rumpus room. Hearing him open the door, Mrs. Allen 
came from the kitchen. She was a comfortably stout, gray- 
haired, motherly woman. Dave was fond of her, knowing 
that she felt kindly toward both Julie and himself. The 
instant he saw her he realized all was not well 

“You look upset, Martha. Mrs. Macklin?” 

“Yes. She’s at it again, she is.” 

“Oh, God, no!” 

“She was down here having coffee when I came this 
morning,” Mrs. Allen went on. “She had been crying and 
she looked sick. We talked a little, then she went upstairs. 
She shut herself in the bedroom and . . . Well, she had a 
bottle in there. I didn’t want to disturb her, not knowing 
then about the bottle, and so it wasn’t until two that I 
knocked on her door. I found her—forgive me for saying 
it—horribly, sloppy drunk. I tried to get her to eat some-i 
thing, but she just wouldn’t.” 

“Did you take the bottle?” 

“Yes, what was left of it.” 

“What’s she doing now?” 

“She was asleep when I looked in on her a while ago. 
Dinner will be ready in half an hour, Mr, Macklin. You’d 
better get her to come down and eat.” 

‘Til t^ to, Martha.” 

Upstairs he found Julie sitting on the edge of her un¬ 
made bed. She had made an attempt to dress but had 
progressed no further than panties and bra. She gazed at 
him vacuously for a moment and then her expression 
grew sullen. He managed not to lose his temper but could 
not quite keep the anger out of his voice. 
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“I thought you were cured,” he said. “You told me you 
were, and now look at you,” 

“All right,” she said thickly, self-pityingly. “So I blew 
it. What do you expect after this morning?” 

“Hell, I’m the one who should be hitting the bottle.” 

“You? You’re not in any mess, for God’s sake.” 

He started an angry reply but choked it back. Quarrel¬ 
ing with her would settle nothing. He stared at her bleakly, 
realizing suddenly that he no longer felt an ounce of love 
for her. Last ni^t he had been head-over-heels in love 
with her, just as he had been when they’d first married. 
But last night was last night. Now he could scarcely stand 

the sight of her. . ^ , . . , « j 

“You promised to be kind,” Julie said plaintively, and 
loving. You promised me that last night.” ^ 

“Before I knew that you’d had another man.” 

“If you really loved me, you’d try to understand—and 
forgive.” 

“And forget too?” . 

“What am I going to do? What are you gomg to do? 

“I had made up my mind to give you a break," he told 
her. “I had decided that I would see things through until 
you were over this, and then there would be a divorce. 

But now I don’t know.” . 

She rose unsteadily to her feet and held her hands out 
to him pleadingly. “Do that much for me, Dave— please,” 
she begged. “Do it for what we once were to each other. 
No matter how it seems, I do still love you, I.—” 

“Don’t talk about loving me, damn it!” He began pacing 
the carpet. “Quit your drinking and I’ll give you that 
much of a break. Keep on with it and I’ll clear out of 
here.” 

“Won’t touch another drop, Dave. I won’t.” 

He stared at her, feeling nothing but disgust. “You had 
better mean it Now dress yourself and come down to 
dinner/* 

She made it down stairs after a while, but to no purpose. 
She was still drunlc^ drowsily drunk. She seemed close to 
passing out As a result neither could eat. Julie staggered 
to the living room and collapsed on the sofa. He sought 
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his study and shut himself in. He sat down with the latest 
issue of a business magazine but was unable to concentrate. 
He got up and began moving aimlessly around the room. 
His nerves were screaming. His temples drummed and 
ached. Suddenly he knew that he would crack up if he 
did not get away from this room, away from the house, 
away from her. 

He marched past the living room and saw that Julie 
was asleep. That was a pattern with her. She drank 
too much and then she slept too much. Maybe it was bet¬ 
ter so. 

He went. He drove into town, not knowing where he 
wanted to go. He found a parking space on Maryland 
Avenue again, and again he went into Delaney’s Bar. He 
told Pat to give him a double scotch-on-the-rocks, quickly 
downing it and ordering another. The bartender looked 
at him with surprise and disapproval. Dave decided to take 
it easier and, lighting a cigarette, stretched the second 
drink a little longer. Then he tackled a third, but the whis¬ 
key seemed to do little for him. He still felt depressed, still 
felt his world had completely gone to smash. He couldn’t 
escape simply by crawling into a bottle, and that was for 
sure. He’d had a bellyful of that course, anyway, watching 
Julie. 

A woman farther along the bar broke into sudden, musi- 
eal laughter. He looked at her. She had a boudoir figure, a 
doll-like face and reddish-brown hair. A redhead, he 
thought. 

He was reminded of the redhead who presided over 
Sparta’s reception desk. The redhead with a warm smile for 
one Dave Macklin. What was her name? Miss Payson? 
Sure, that was it. He thought about Miss Payson for a 
while, but did not order another drink. 

There was a public phone at the rear of the room. He 
stared at it, debating with himself. Suddenly he left his 
stool, looked in the directory and found three Paysons 
listed. He searched his pockets for dimes. 

Myra Payson—Miss Payson at the office, Mrs. AI Pay- 
sen at home—^bad just taken her bath and was toweling 
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hetself when the phone rang. She slipped on her robe and, 
barefooted, padded down the stairs. The telephone was 
in the living room on a desk in a comer. 

The TV was on, its volume turned high, but the old 
m an, her father-in-law, was not in the room. That was one 
of his many annoying habits. He would turn on the tele¬ 
vision and then go out to putter around the backyard. 
Myra switched off the set and picked up the phone. 

“Hello?” she said somewhat hopefully. 

A man’s voice said, “I’m trying to contact the Miss 
Payson employed at Sparta Electronics. Do I have her?" 

“You sure do.” Her green eyes narrowed. She had 
recognized the voice. “Who is this?” 

“David Macklin.” 

“Oh! What can I do for you, Mr. Macklin?” 

“I thought you might meet me and let me buy you a 
little drinkee.” 

“You did?” Myra smiled rather smugly. She had figured 
be would make a pitch sooner or later. “You sound as 
though you’ve bad a few drinkees already. Where shah we 
meet?” 

“Wherever you say, baby.” 

“Let’s make it outside of town. You know the Blue 
Lantern on York Road?” 

“I can find it” 

“Good,” Myra said. “I’ll be there in half an hour.” 

She put down the phone, smiling. She was pleased and 
flattered. She was doing all right. David Macklin, presi¬ 
dent of the Sparta Electronics Corporation. Thirty-thous¬ 
and a year. Young, handsome. Well! 

She turned to go back upstairs and then froze with an 
expression of shock on her face. The old man was stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, a can of beer in his hand and a smirk 
wrinkling his homely features. He had heard every word. 

“This time,” he said, grinning widely, “you can’t claim 
you’re going out with a girl friend. Mr. Macklin, eh? The 
big wheel where you work, ain’t he?” 

Myra silently swore at him. He was a meddling old 
snoop, always trying to get something on her so he could 
tell Al. She fumbled for words that would allay his sus¬ 
picions. 
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“Something came up at the office/' she said and even to 
herself it sounded the lie that it was. “I have to go clear 
it up/' 

“‘Sure you do/' he said, still smirking. “At a joint called 
The Blue Lantera*" 

“Now, listen—” 

“Sure, daughter.” 

“Pm good to you,” she cried almost hysterically. 
“Damn good to you. When A1 asked if you could come 
here to live, I didn’t say you couldn’t—did I?” 

“That you didn’t” 

“I cook for you/’ she went on breathlessly. “I keep 
your room clean—^and your clothes. I don’t ask you to do 
a dung. I don’t even ask for any of your Social Security 
money. Isn’t that right, Pop?” 

“It sure is, Myra. And I appreciate it” 

“And A1 is always away from home on those lousy 
ships,” she went on frantically. “I don’t see him hardly at 
all. I don't have any fun. All I do is go to work and then 
come home to cook and keep house. I’m entitled to a lit¬ 
tle pleasure once in a while, aren’t I?” 

“Reckon you are/’ he said. He drank some beer and 
wiped his mouth with a gnarled hand. Then, winking at 
her, “I can keep a secret, honey.” 

She looked at him in surprise and uncertainty. She 
would have to trust him. She turned and ran upstairs. 

When she finished tidying up the bathroom, she found 
Pop sitting in the chintz-covered chair in her bedroom. 
He had never dared come in before and she was furioui 
at this sudden liberty. 

“Now PopT--” 

“I’ve been thinJting, honey,” he cut in. “If A1 should 
find out ab£»ut this, he would work you over good. You 
remember the itime a couple years back when you and 
he went ltd M party and he caught you and some guy in a 
dark corner?"^ 

“Don’t talk like that to me/’ Myra objected, not as 
heatedly as she had intended. She remembered aU right. 
Once home, A1 had blackened both her eyes, bruised 
every part of her. In a defeated voice she said, “All right 
You win. I won’t go/' 
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He chuckled. "Oh, I didn’t say I would tell Al.” He 
took out bis pipe and tobacco pouch. He began to fill the 
pipe carefully. He had been a carpenter and he was a 
slow, methodical man. When he finally had his pipe going, 
his gaze fixed on her body. She realized then that her 
robe was gaping, exposing her breasts. She pulled it tight 
about her. Savoring his pipe, he said, “I just figure, Myra, 
that if we’re to have secrets we ou^t to be on friendlier 
terms. Like you being friendly enough to go about your 
dressing while I sit here smoking my pipe.” 

She stared at him, first with shock and then with amused 
contempt. So he wanted a cheap thrill. The old goat. Well, 
she should have expected something like this. She had 
caught him ogling her legs and trying to see down her 
dress often enough. 

She began to smile. “You want to see me, hey. Pop?’ 

"Well, if we’re to keep secrets from Al—” 

“If I let you see me, you won’t tell Al about my going 
out tonight?” 

“You have my word for it, Myra.” 

She would have done anything, anything at all, to keep 
her date with Dave Macklin. But, too, she felt suddenly 
devilish. She truly wanted to give the old goat his kick. 

Laughing, she said, “Take a look—but don’t touch.” 

She threw off her robe and stood naked before him. He 
sat there grinning and puffing on his pipe. Slowly she 
turned around in front of him. 

“You approve?” 

For answer, he could only nod and a thin line of spittle 
trickled down his chin. 

Myra laughed and turned away. She dressed lightly for 
the warm summer night—^panties, a strapless bra, a peen 
linen sheath and white pumps. She hurried, thinking of 
Dave Macklin. Al had been at sea for nearly two months 
and she was restless. She went to the bathroom to comb 
her hair and make up her face. When she returned. Pop 
was still placidly smoking his pipe—and still pinning. 

She winked at him and went to the dressing table to 
put on white earrings and a bracelet. She transferred the 
contents of the handbag she had carried that day into a 
small white clutch purse. 
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“Well, rm off. Pop.” 

He got to his feet. “You know, daughter, watching you 
dress has made me right upset. If I had ten bucks, 1 could 
go around to Amiie Selaski’s place and have me one of 
her girls.” 

Smiling at him with amusement, she said, “You sure 
you could use one of her girls, Pop?” 

“Sure,” he said, grinning again. “I’m not that old. I go 
around to Annie’s once a week regular. You got ten dol¬ 
lars you could loan me?” 

Myra opened her purse and took out her wallet. “What 
do you do with your money? You just got your Social 
Security check two weeks ago?” 

‘Tve been having a run of bad luck with the ponies." 

She banded him a ten-dollar bill. “Dam it, Pop, I can 
hardly spare it” 

“Get it back from Mr. Macklin,” he said and, chuckling, 
patted her smartly on the backside. 

Dave sat at the bar in the Blue Lantern, working on 
another double scotch. He was feeling the whiskey now, 
without doubt, really feeling it. On my way to being 
looped, be thought. He was not a drinidng man, never 
had held his liquor well. So what? Who cared? I’m getting 
looped and I’m waiting for a redhead. I’m being unfaith¬ 
ful tonight for the first time in my life. His thinking was 
clear on what he was doing and why. He knew that he 
didn’t need to do it. He knew that he could go home to 
Julie, his own ever-loving mate. He didn’t need to be 
unfaithful. But who wanted to sleep with a lush—and her 
pregnant by some bastard she bad bedded down with 
in Los Angeles? 

“Hi, big wheel.” 

He looked around and saw that the redhead was taking 
the stool next to his. She was even lovelier than he bad 
remembered. 

“Hi, Miss Payson. Fancy meeting you here,” 

“Myra’s the name, Dave ” 

“I’ll call you ‘Red.’ What’ll you have to drink. Red?” 

She said that she would have a whiskey sour. He 
signaled the bartender, ordered her drink and a refill for 
himsell. He gave her a cigarette. 
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Holding his lighter for her, he said, ‘^My luck must 
be changing. I didn’t really expect you to make it on 
such short ootice.’* 

“You caught me on a dull evening,” she said- “What 
do you mean, your luck must be changing? A guy like 
you? You have all the luck in the world.” 

‘That I do. And most of it tough.” 

“So you’re that kind, are you?” 

“What kind?” 

“The kind that turns on self-pity after belting a few.” 
She looked at him squarely. “I don’t like the type, Dave. 
They’re no fun. Why don’t you slow up a litUe? After 
all, the evening is young.” 

“My apologies,” he said stiffly. “Trouble is, I guess. 
I’ve been drinking on an empty stomach.” 

“Then why don’t we go inside and get you a steak?” 
She smiled at him provocatively. “You have to keep your 
strength up, honey.” 

She finally persuaded him to go to the main dining 
room. Only tluee couples were dancing to a five-piece 
combo. It was better on weekends, Myra said. She 
seemed concerned that he might find it dull. 

“We don’t need to stay here long anyway,” she said 
in a low, intimate whisper full of promise. 

While Dave ate, the house lights were dimmed and 
an MC appeared in the glare of a spot. He had a chemical 
tan and a mouthful of gleaming teeth. He made a pitch 
for a singer who soon appeared at the mike. She had 
silver-blonde hair and a mediocre voice. After the vocalist, 
who won a scattering of applause, there were a stand-up 
comic who told tired, risque jokes and heckled the slim 
audience when the laughs were not as uproarious as he 
would have liked. 

By the time the comic took his bows, Dave had finished 
the steak. He suggested to Myra that they go elsewhere. 

“Where it’s livelier,’^ he said, “In town.” He meant 
Baltimore. “There has to be something better. This is 
like television.” 

“Wait,” Myra urged. “You’ll like what’s coming.” 

The next act was a stripper, big, blonde and naughty. 
Her gimmick was a dummy in tails. As she put herself 
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and the dummy through an intricate, graceful waltz, she 
created the illusion that the dummy was a living man* 
After a proper interval, the dummy’s hands began to 
stray. They tore off her dress, leaving her in a gossamer 
slip and simulated embarassment. Next the make-believe 
hands removed the slip and the girl was revealed in only 
panties and bra—and mock horror. The act ran on to 
its inevitable conclusion, with the blonde peeled down 
to a G-string. But it went a bit farther in the last few 
minutes. During the finale, the dummy appeared on the 
verge of making heated love to the all-but-nude blonde* 

Dave watched with guilt-tinged enjoyment. The table 
was postage-stamp size and he and Myra were sitting 
close together. He suddenly felt her hand on his thigh, 
moving caressingly. He wrenched his gaze from the 
stripper and looked at her* Even in the gloom of the place, 
he could see that she was hot and breathless. 

“Now let’s go somewhere else,” she whispered tensely. 

Dave paid the check and they drove off together in 
his car* They could pick hers up on the way back to 
Rawlins, Myra told him. They were forced to drive a 
long way to find a first-rate motel not displaying a no¬ 
vacancy sign. They found one on the south side of Balti¬ 
more and Dave, still whiskey-befuddled, realized after 
registering that he had signed in as Mr* and Mrs* David 
Macklin. 

So what? he thought It didn’t matter* He was free 
to do as he damn well pleased. His drunken, cheating 
wife had given him that right when committing her own 
infidelities. 

In the motel room Myra proved more eager than he* 
She flung her arms about his neck the instant he shut 
the door, 

“Kiss me,” she begged, “Mss me.” 

He hesitated. He had wanted her badly when her hand 
had caressed his thigh under the table. Now, despite soar¬ 
ing desire, despite his need to forget Julie’s betrayal, he 
was reluctant to take this stranger’s body. He had been 
faithful to Julie for so many years that it was a habit not 
easily broken* 
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“Kiss me, Dave, kiss me,” Myra pleaded. “I’m dying 

for it!” j u u A 

Her arms tightened about his neck and her body 
squirmed against his. She found his mouth with hers. 
Suddenly he was swept up by her passion- He caught 
her in his arms and they strained against each other, 
their mouths locked in a long, frenzied kiss. In that instant 
they were transported into a world of their own. They 
alone existed in time, in space. They were whirled into 
a vortex of passion. 

In that room, in their own private world, they bared 
their bodies and even a little of their souls to each other. 
Theirs was no gentle love-making but a wild and savage 
meeting. The woman made it so. She was frantic with 
desire. She seemed bent on possessing him completely, 
determined to consume him. She craved his maleness with 
a desperate need and was utterly selfish in her demands 
upon it. She was pure lust. 

Afterwards, after completion, they lay side by side 
but apart from each other—not touching, not speaking. 
The room was pleasantly dim. The only sound was ^e 
soft whirring of the air conditioner. They remained still, 
emotionally becalmed, their bodies spent and lax. 

Dave was entirely sober now and slowly, inevitably, he 
returned to the world outside this room of stolen love. 
He tried to keep his mind blank, tried not to let his 
conscience reach him. He did not succeed. He could no 
more stop thought than he could halt the beating of his 
heart. He had sought escape but this was not it. Nothing 
was changed. His having had this woman neither changed 
the fact that his marriage had gone smash nor did it lessen 
his other anxieties. He had found no out for himself. 

At last Myra stirred. She sighed heavily and stretched 
her magnificent body. She put a hand on his chest, her 
left hand. For the first time he noticed her wedding ring, 

“You’re married,” he said in surprise. 

“Yes,” she said lazily, “but not much.” 

“I didn’t know. I always thought of you as Miss Pay- 

son.” . i.- 1 , 

“Somehow that’s how everybody at the office thinks 

of me.” 
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“Things aren’t right between you and your husband?” 

“It’s just that he’s hardly ever at home,” she said, 
bitterness in her voice. “He’s an engineer on a freighter.” 

“I see. That explains you.” 

“It explains me, all right. I shouldn’t be married to a 
man who’s at home only once in a blue moon. I was young 
when we married. Too young to realize that^—for me, 
at least—marriage should be a full-time thing. I need to 
love and be loved—constantly.” 

“This won’t bother you later?” Dave asked, suddenly 
curious about her. “You won’t have a moral hangover?” 

“Not me,” she said, “because I know my man. He 
cheats on me every chance he gets. He heads for a cat- 
house every time his ship makes port. 1 should feel 
guilty? Oh, no!” 

“Then he doesn’t mind your playing around?” 

“He cares. He would break every bone in my body 
if he found out.” She turned on her side, facing him and 
propped herself on her elbow. "I had to pay a bribe to 
keep someone from telling him about my going out with 
you. My father-in-law lives with us and he heard me 
making roy date with you. Ten dollars it cost me.” 

“Was it worth it, Red?” 

She pressed against him and kissed him. “What do you 
think?” She nuzzled her breasts against his chest. Her 
coppery hair was tousled, her lipstick smeared and her 
eyes feverish. She had a wanton air. Mingled with the 
scent of her perfume was the woman-smell of her. He 
found it pleasant. He had enjoyed her and he liked her. 
But he did not touch her. 

“Do you do this often?” he asked. 

“Not often enough,” she said. “And not recently. Not 
since the old man came to live at our place eight months 
ago. There’s nobody else, if that’s what you’re wondering. 
There’s only you. You must know that. You sensed that 
I wanted you, didn’t you? You must have or else you 
wouldn’t have called me tonight.” 

“I sensed it,” he said. 

“Why did you wait until your wife came home before 
calling me?” 

“1 didn’t wait for that. It’s just that her coming home 
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forced me into making some dedsions about a number 
of things.” 

“So afl is not well between you? 

“Nope.” 

“I’m not going to say that I’m sorry.” 

“I don’t expect you to.” 

She kissed him again, lingeringly. “Come on, darling, 
come on.” 

“I’m beat,” he said. “I’ve had it for tonight. 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“I mean it. Red.” 

“You only think you mean it,” she said. “I’ll show 
you.” 

She set out to show him and she was deft about it. 
With hands and lips she caressed him until she had her 
way with him a second time. 
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GEORGE FABIAN took Elizabeth Harlan straight home 
after they had dinner. He had explained earlier, upon 
calling for her, that something unexpected had come up, 
A man in whose business he had a small interest had 
arrived in Baltimore and wanted to meet with him im¬ 
mediately to discuss an important matter. Their appoint¬ 
ment was for nine o’clock, George told Elizabeth, It was 
now ten minutes past ei^t and he was still apologetic 
as he brought his car to a stop at her front door. 

“Sorry I spoiled your evening,’’ he said, turning to her, 
“but this thing seems to be important to Johnson,” 

“It’s quite all right,” Elizabeth said, “It was a pleasant 
dinner, George, Good food, good company, I enjoyed 
being with you.” She smiled at him warmly. “You don’t 
know how much I appreciate your taking me out occa¬ 
sionally, I would have been really lost without you this 
past year.” 

She was quite sincere. She did feel kindly towards him. 
At dinner he had again promised that he would stand 
by her against the other board members on the matter 
of keeping Sparta a going concern—as a subsidiary— 
when Harlan Instruments gained control of the smaller 
company. He had been very nice about it. 

Now he said, “And I would have been lost without 
you too, Elizabeth. Tve been alone for more than four 
years and, until you, there has been no other woman in 
my life.” 

Elizabeth was not sure that she believed him, but she 
did not know it to be an untruth. “But you at least have 
your children,” she pointed out. 

George laughed shortly, somewhat bitterly. “You begm 
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to lose your children the very first day they go out of 
the house alone. By the time they reach college, they’re 
strangers to you.” He shook his head sadly. Now that 
both Dick and Nancy are married and live out of town, 
they have practically forgotten their old man.” 

He switched off the motor and moved towards her. 
“There’s no need for me to take you out just occasionally,” 
he went on in a more intimate tone. “We could make 
it a regular thing if only you would say the word. Or we 
could find an even better way to end your loneliness and 
mine. Seriously, Elizabeth, I know we would be good for 
each other in every way. I wish you would stop bolding 
me at arm’s length and give me a chance to prove that 
I could fill the void in your life.” 

“I’m unaware that I hold you at arm’s length, George.” 

“You’re busy more often than not when I ask for a 
date.” 

“WeU, I am busy so much of the time.” 

“Purposely so, I’m afraid,” he said ruefully. “Look, 
Elizabeth, do you shy away from me because you feel 
that I’m not the man that Fred Harlan was?” 

She shook her head vigorously. “It’s not that—if I do 
shy away from you. I think you’re every bit as much a 
man in your own way as Fred was in his. Actually, he 
was one type and you ate another. Far be it from me to 
say that your type is any less admirable than his.” 

“He was definitely more . . . more virile. And women 
always like the virile male.” 

“George . . 

“Yes, Elizabeth?” 

“Stop comparing yourself with Fred,” she said. “You 
knew him weU, of course, but not as well as I did. I 
was married to him, remember. You can’t know a fraction 
as much about his virility as I do. Anyway, I enjoyed 
having dinner with you. Let’s do it again soon, shall we? 

She opened the door to get out of the car but he 
caught hold of her arm. She looked at him quizzically, 
sensing that he was about to make his first pass at her 
and wondering how he would go about it. She hoped 
that he would not be quite as clumsy and ineffectual as 
Bert Lawton had been. He slipped his arms about her, 
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drew her against him and gazed at her for a moment. 
Then slowly he kissed her. It was more than an adequate 
kiss. It was the kiss of a man thoroughly experienced 
in touching off desire in a woman* It left Elizabeffi 
gasping and upset. 

*‘WeUr^ she said, flustered. 

“You don't know how long Fve wanted to do that,” 
George said and he too seemed upset* Emotion ffiickened 
his voice. “You're not angry?” 

“Why, for heaven’s sake, should a woman be angry 
because a man kissed her?” 

“Well, when a woman is not exactly an ordinary 
woman—” 

“For your information, George, I am very much a 
normal woman.” 

He chuckled. “Fm glad to know that. From now on 
I won't be as much in awe of you. How about my stop¬ 
ping around after I've seen Johnson?” 

“Oh, no. We're not going to rush things.” 

“Well, you're the boss.” 

“Oh, dam it, George, don’t say that to me^—not outside 
the oflSce, anyway. If you want to kiss me again, go 
ahead and do it. Don't treat me with so much . - . weU, 
with so much respect.” 

He kissed her again, and again she was left gasping. 
“That will do for now,” she said. “Please don't get out 
with me. Go keep your appointment. I'll see you to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Suppose I stop treating you with so much respect, as 
you put it, and come back against your wishes?” 

“I won't let you in,” Elizabeth said and got out of 
the car. 

She watched from her doorway as he drove away. She 
felt cheerful. She was doing very well—two men wanting 
her within a matter of hours. Still, it was little enough. 
She could do with a lot more of that kind of attention. 
But did she really want it from either George Fabian or 
Bert Lawton? 

She did not know* 


George Fabian had lied to Elizabeth on two counts. 
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One, the man he was to meet was not a businessman 
as he had claimed, but a private detective. Two, there 
were, contrary to what he had said, women other than 
Elizabeth to keep him from being lonely. 

Driving back towards Baltimore, Fabian smiled to 
himself. He had taken it slow and easy with Elizabeth, 
giving her plenty of time to get over Fred and to become 
bored with her widowhood. And tonight he had had his 
first small success with her. 

He had never been in awe of her, not really. Nor was 
he so respectful of her position as the company president 
that he feared to make a pass at her. It was all a matter 
of playing his cards right. He had known from the start 
that she must not be pressured, that with her the soft 
shell would be the more effective. If he had made a play 
for her sooner, even a month ago, she would have run 
to cover. Only now was she becoming ripe for romance. 

Romance, he thought wryly. _ 

For him, romance and love were the same thing and 
both spelt s-e-x. He had a yen for Elizabeth and he 
would like to romance her but he was not in love with 
her. However, he did want her badly enou^ to marry 
her. He preferred marriage to a niere affair with her 
for marriage meant access to the sizeable fortune that 
Fred Harlan had left her. It might also be the stepping- 
stone to the presidency of Harlan Instruments which he 
had, upon Fred Harlan’s death, fixed as a goal for himself. 

He had had his eye on Elizabeth for a long tune^ 
actually from the time he joined the company as a vice 
president five years previously. She had been a challwge 
to him from their very first meeting. She had not deceived 
him with her Big Business Executive pose. He had not 
considered her a forbidding iceberg, as had most of the 
executives of the company. He had figured Fred Harlan 
for a pretty lusty guy and, since the man did not chase 
other women, it seemed reasonable to believe that he was 
getting plenty of the stuff right at home. And if his wife 
was giving him plenty, she could not be an iceberg. 

Fabian had been wise enough not to even hint to her, 
as long as her husband lived, that he was interested in 
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her. He had not let her know until more than six months 
after Fred’s death. 

And now his carefully plotted campaign was paying 
off. He had at least reached first base. Fabian chuckled. 
You have your foot in the door, pal. You had her hang¬ 
ing on the ropes after a couple of kisses. Why not just 
up and call her later? She might say yes. That would 
be something, this turning out to be the night you conquer 
Elizabeth Carter Harlan. 

He found a parking space near his destination, the 
Hotel Calvert. Entering the hotel with only a minute to 
spare, he asked the desk clerk to call Mr. McLarin’s 
room. The clerk told him that Mr. McLarin had left word 
that he would be in the cocktail lounge. 

Fabian thanked him and went to the lounge, pausing 
just inside the doorway to look around. He had not yet 
met McLarin and did not know how to identify him. 
However, a man seated at the bar close to the doorway 
arose from his stool and approached him. 

“Mr. Fabian?” 

“Yes. McLarin?” 

“Yes, I’m Dan McLarin, sir,” the man said. “Let’s 
take a booth.” 

He led the way to a vacant booth and motioned to a 
waitress before they were seated. 

“What will you have, sir?” 

“Scotch and water, please.” 

“And a beer for me,” McLarin told the waitress. 

He was not at all what Fabian had expected. He had 
an Irish name but he did not fit Fabian’s conception of 
an Irishman. He was thin instead of stocky, blond instead 
of black-haired or redheaded. He was solemn of manner 
rather than pixyish. He drank beer instead of good, honest 
whiskey. He did not look like a private eye either, Fabian 
decided. He looked like an accountant or perhaps a 
technical associate in a laboratory. 

So, Fabian thought, maybe I picked the wrong agency. 
Still, the agency he had contacted was a specialized one 
and had a good reputation. It was possible that McLarin 
knew his business. He took out cigars and offered one 
to the detective. McLarin declined, saying that he would 
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have a cigarette. They lit up as the waitress arrived with 
their drills. McLarin put a five-doUar bill on her tray. 

When she had gone, McLarin said, “I able to come 
to Baltimore late this afternoon rather than having to 
wait until tomorrow morning. And smce you advised 
the agency that you wanted to see someone as soon as 
possible, I decided to call you right away. I hope I haven t 
inconvenienced you, Mr. Fabian." 

“On the contrary,” Fabian replied. I m glad to be 
able to talk to you tonight. I want to get things moving. 
There’s very little time, actually.” He paused to take a 
swaUow of his drink. “As I understand it, McLarin. your 
agency specializes in gathering information for use m 

‘’^Mcli^n nodded. “We handle only commercial and 
industrial accounts. Much of our work is for clients 
interested in gaining control of other corporations by 

’^‘°4e“OTSpMy'in question is The Sparta Electronics 
Corporation,” Fabian told him. “It’s located at Rawlins, 
Maryland, I represeEt Harlan Instruments, Inc* Youv 
heard of these two companies?’’ 

“Not of Sparta Electronics Coloration* 

“It’s a comparatively small firm,” 

competitor of Harlan Instruments? 

“Yes.” 

“The only way you can gain control of it is through 

a proxy fight?” 

“We’ve tried other means. 

“Well, that means you’ll need to knock the 
from under certain people connected with Sparta. Mc- 
Larin took out a notebook and a ballpomt pen. He entered 
the name of the company on a blank page of the note¬ 
book and then asked, “W^t to give me the names of 

those people, Mr. Fabian?” . _ .. 

“David J. Macklin, president,’ Fabian said. John 
KimbaU, secretary-treasurer. Herbert Jacoby, presi¬ 
dent for Research. Ed Larkins, the same for Sales. Fra^ 
Mercer for Production. Macklin, Kimball and Jacoby 
are on the board. The other two board members are Matt 
Eberts and Saun Vorhees. The latter is chairman. He 
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gave the names slowly so that McLarin had time to write 
each down. “You know, of course, what sort of informa¬ 
tion I need?” 


McLarm put the notebook and pen away, smiling 
faintly. “I know. You need the sort that win queer one 
or more of these men with their stockholders. Or, better 
still, enough dirt to force them to play ball with vour 
firm.” ^ 


“Exacdy.” 

“How much time do I have?” 

“Sparta’s annual stockholders’ meeting will be held 
in less than a month. I’ll need the information in time 
to make full use of it. If I can have it within a week, 
fine. If in two weeks, good. After that, not so good, 
ru be shaving it too close.” 

McLarin drank some of his beer. “I wish you had 
contacted the agency sooner. This doesn’t give me much 
leeway. I’ll have to dig into the backgrounds of each of 
these people and I may have to dig deep. Since time is 
so short, 1 had better bring in some help.” 

“Do whatever you think necessary.” 

“A half dozen operatives would do a good job.” 

“Get them then.” 

Fine, McLarin said. “I’ll call Philadelphia right away. 
Is there anything else I should know?” 

“One thing,” Fabian said. “I would like most of all 
to get something—something really worthwhile—on Dave 
Macklin.” 

“He’s the company’s president, isn’t he?” 

Fabian nodded. “That’s right. And he’s the one I want 
to get but good.” 

McLarin eyed him with curiosity. “Is it personal with 
you?” 

“Let’s put it this way,” Fabian said, “I’U personally 
pay a thousand-dollar bonus to the man who gets some¬ 
thing I can use against Macklin—something that will 
damage his reputation beyond repair.” 

"Well, I think we understand each other, Mr. Fabian. 
Where shall I report to you? At Harlan Instruments?” 

“My home would be better. Suppose I expect a phone 
call from you each evening at seven?” 
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“Ridht. I’ll move over to Rawlins since Sparta is 1^ 

j * whpn 1 talk to vou tomorrow evening, 11 
cated there. When 1 laiK lo you necessitv 

2?irB%rwar rir^ySns yon 

“ Sftant « u. p»ll »»y 

“Fte!”*McL»riii said »llli a *“”*1 

sir. You’ll be hearing from ine. that 

He turned away at once, disappearing so abruptly ffiat 
FaSan JTsomJwhat taken aback. But h® 

with th. man. H, had a ^ ^ 

there was anything to be dug up on rgrtainly 

„owd Dan McLarin would come up with it. Certa^y 
£ would get something on Dave Macklm even if he had 
f it That was understood between them* 

^.7"^ ^“o?.“d «. pay a tkoasaad^ouar 

'’“K'wfd.'SdStiS^ Ma. 

„ Msh his drink and his cigar. ^ ^ “ 

like doine a little celebrating. Call Elizabeth? He wm 

7mpSTn? h. knew 

would refuse to see him agam tomght. Still, he wan 

*°When he leftihe cXert’s cocktail lounge, it was w* 
p„^ ^ walked rapidly to .he »” fpS 

Lmer and went inside to the phone boo“- He diaiw 
“nTdisTnee, .old the operator lha. he wan^ to^ 
Grove’s Landing and gave her the “““ ®5; 
later she told him to deposit sixty cents. Having c 
Sfnumhar many rimes halore. he had .he amount ready. 

^'a’Sum voice, a woman’s voice, said stridently, 

“^Sfis^^’r^FS^SLa.” His mind piemrod 
her She was an enormously fat woman. She would 
M to pS .he cash rW. 
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on the help and making sure that the customers did not 
become too rowdy and boisterous. She would be maVing 
sure too, that even the most bizarre wishes of her custom¬ 
ers were catered to and that the customers paid to the 
last penny. There were few things that a man—or a 
woman, for that matter—could not buy at Bertha’s. 

Hiya, George, she said, sounding as though she were 
yelling at the top of her lungs, “Ain’t heard from you 
in a month of Sundays. How are you, sport?" 

“Fine, Bertha. And you?” 

‘‘Me, Tin still kicking. What can I do for you, pal?” 
“I’ll be in Grove’s Landing tonight and I would like 
to reserve a cabin.” 

‘T’U hold one for you. Anyt hing else?" 

“Just the usual accommodations, Bertha.” 

Well, I have a cabin that has just been refurnished. 
All new stuff. Still hardly used. Pretty as a picture. But 
it’ll cost you.” 

Fabian smiled. She was telling him that she had a new 
girl—one nicer than her regulars and more expensive. 
He said, “Doesn’t it always cost me, Bertha?" 

“Well, you’ve got it to spend, Georgie-boy.” 

“You think,” he said, “See you in about an hour.” 

He hung up, left the drugstore and walked to his car. 
He drove out of the city, heading south. It was nearly 
forty miles to Grove’s Landing, a shoddy little resort and 
fishing town on the Chesapeake. He reflected that it was 
a strange place for a man in his position to frequent. 
Another man in his income bracket would have shunned 
the town and Bertha’s establishment like plague. But it 
had an old fascination for him. He had been bom in 
Grove’s Landing. He had grown up on the bay shore and 
become a man at Bertha’s. It had been Bertha herself— 
thirty years younger then—who had helped him make 
the transition from boyhood to manhood. 

His thoughts dwelt on the past as he drove through 
the warm summer night, his big car silent and effortless 
even at sixty-five. His father—the Old Man, he had al¬ 
ways c^ed him—had been an oysterman. He had worked 
with the Old Man on his boat during weekends that 
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winter and he had been paid five dollars each time they 
came in with a load of oysters. 

Like most of the youths at Grovers Landing he had 
always gravitated to Bertha’s place when he had money 
in his pocket. One night when the tail end of a hurricane 
was lashing the bay, he had gone out there despite the 
storm. The place had been deserted. Everybody else had 
had the good sense to stay holed up at home. Bertha was 
alone* She had let her shortHDrder cook and her waitress 
leave early since she was expecting no business. 

It was a small place then. There were only five cabins 
and the tiny frame building in which the lunchroom and 
Bertha’s living quarters were located. Bertha had been 
glumly counting the day’s receipts when he entered. 

She glanced up frowningly when he almost literally 
blew in. After he had forced the door shut against the 
wind and rain, she had said, **Kid, Pm closing up. If 
you want a coke or something, all right, but that's about 
it,” 

He had been a shy boy, painfully bashful and always 
ready to beat a hasty retreat if anyone looked at him un¬ 
pleasantly, He said, “Well, if you’re closing up , , and 
turned to leave. 

“Hell, kid, you can stay a little while,” Bertha said, 
^‘Give me a nickel and take a coke out of the icebox, 
why don’t you?” 

He had taken the coke first and then gone to the 
counter to pay her. She did not have much equipment in 
the place, back then, but she did have a good, modern 
cash register. That had been rather symbolic. Bertha, 
last name unknown, had always been as money-conscious 
as a banker. The take had been less than seven dollars 
that day, she complained to him. 

He had only the five-dollar bill his Old Man had paid 
him. He put it on the counter, Bertha stared at it then 
at him. 

“This all yours, kid?” 

“Sure, I earned it,’* 

“You can spend it any way you like?’* 

“You bet,” 

“Hmm, . • you like the girls, kid?” 
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He stammered that he did like the girls. 

Man-wise, boy-wise too, Bertha said, “You ever have 
one?” 

He knew what she meant and he felt his face grow 
hot. He had been too embarrassed to answer. 

Bertha said, “How would you like one tonight?” 

"I—I don’t know.” 

She studied him again. “Can you keep your mouth 
shut?” 

He nodded jerkily. He was suddenly excited, but fright¬ 
ened too. 

Bertha had been young then, maybe only twenty-two. 
She was heavy but not yet fat. She reached for his five- 
dollar bill, put it in her cash register and then switched 
off the lunchroom lights. She took him by the hand and 
led him back to her bedroom. He was panicked in the 
belief that nothing would happen for him. But Bertha 
was patient and capable. During the rest of that stormy 
night she taught him what it was to be a man. 

He had had Bertha many times before he went away 
to college. He had not had her often when he came home 
on holidays for he had to work his way through school 
and seldom possessed an extra five dollars. After he grad¬ 
uated, he had not returned to Grove’s Landing. The Old 
Man had moved to Florida and he had had no reason to 
go back. He had taken a job in Philadelphia, married, and 
Bertha had been all but forgotten. Then, five years previ¬ 
ously, he moved to Baltimore to work for Harlan Instru¬ 
ments and he began to think of Grove’s Landing again. 
Nostalgia drew him there finally and, of course, he had 
visited Bertha’s place. 

It had grown and so had its owner. Bertha had become 
grossly fat. She had remembered him and greeted him 
like a long-absent, dearly cherished friend. She had of¬ 
fered to furnish him with a girl, A young girl—for a 
price, of course. He had accepted her offer and since 
that time he had made the trip every month or so. 

They were cheap whores, the girls that Bertha furnished. 
They came from small towns like Grove’s Landing and 
from the farming areas. Actually they were merely semi¬ 
professionals. None stayed there long. Some drifted away 
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to take jobs in the city, some to become true professionals, 
some to marry, some to Ove with men without benefit 
of clergy. But they were always young and fresh. He 
could have afforded—and often did pay the price— 
women that cost a hundred dollars a night. But somehow 
he enjoyed Bertha’s girk—twenty dollars she charged 
him now—as much as the sleek, perfumed, accomplished 
lovelies he could date in the city. 

About two dozen cars were parked around Bertha’s 
neon-lit buildings when he arrived. There were a score of 
cabins now and the restaurant was a sprawling, one- 
storied building. He parked his big, sleek car between 
a pickup truck and some kid’s hot-rod. He went inside, 
into an atmosphere laced with the mingled odors of 
greasy food, liquor, tobacco smoke, cheap perfume and 
sweating bodies. TTiough not crowded, the place was 
well patronized and jumping. There was the usual din 
of boisterous voices and juke-box music. Bertha was at 
her accustomed place, enthroned on a custom-built stool 
designed to support her vast bulk. 

Her hair was an unnatural red and her face heavily 
made up. Her fat was exposed in a sleeveless, low-cut 
dress and she wore an over-abundance of jewelry. She 
was raw, bulging flesh and yet she was not unattractive. 
Her face retained some of its long-ago prettiness and, 
too, it was a pleasant face, even a happy face* Bertha had 
a great liking for people and it showed. Her smUe was a 
wonderfully shining thing. 

“Hiya, sport,” she greeted Fabian. “You’re a sight for 
sore eyes. I swear, you get handsomer all the time-” 

“And you prettier, Bertha.” 

“Cut the kidding, pal, or I’m apt to make something 
of it.” 

Fabian doubted that. He knew her preference in males. 
The older Bertha became, the younger she liked her men. 
Currently she was keeping a handsome Puerto Rican 
youth—in a style to which he was completely unac¬ 
customed—who had drifted into the place looking for 
a job. No, Fabian thought, she wouldn’t go for me any 
more than I would go for her now. 

She slid a registration card across the counter for him 
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to sign* He picked up the pen and filled it in with a false 
name and address. Then she put a tagged key before him. 

“Cabin Twelve, George. And fifty dollars, please.” 

“Fifty? Oh, come now, Bertha.” 

“That*s the price for this room, George, Take it or 
leave it. You take it and you won't be sorry,” She winked 
at him. “It’s all ready for you. As usual, Tve had a 
bottle and some ice put in there for you, I know how to 
treat an upper-bracket customer, Georgie-boy.” 

He laughed, took out his wallet and gave her fifty 
dollars. Picking up the key, be said, “See you later, 
Bertha,” and went out. 

He walked slowly towards the row of cabins, refusing 
to be excited by the prospect of possessing a girl, not 
even one whom Bertha considered worth fifty dollars 
rather than twenty. But by the time he reached Number 
Twelve, he was curious and expectant. He unlocked the 
door, stepped inside, and saw the girl lounging on the bed 
with a movie magazine. 

The door still open, he stopped and stared. She was 
very young—so young that he thought uneasily of jailbait. 
She sat up, smiling with a forced boldness. Her eyes were 
large and dark in the pale oval of her face. Her hair was 
ebony black, her lips full and ripe. She lacked what he 
considered the dull country-look of most of Bertha’s 
girls. She was bright, wholesome and virginal in appear¬ 
ance. He realized why Bertha had wanted fifty dollars 
for her. 

“Well, hello,” he said, shutting the door. “Fm George. 
WhaFs your name?” 

“Laurie,” she said, rising from the bed. 

She wore black Capri pants, sandals and a green blouse. 
She was of medium height and slender. Her breasts were 
small, it seemed that they were just budding. She was 
barely adequate across the hips. 

Fabian still stared, fascinated. He felt his heart pound¬ 
ing furiously. “Laurie,” he said awkwardly, wondering 
why he should feel ill at ease in the presence of this 
girl when he had had so many more before her. “That’s 
a pretty name. A pretty name for a pretty girl. You’re 
new here, aren’t you?” 
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She nodded, her dark eyes studying him. “I’ve been 
here for only two weeks.” 

‘Tm glad I stopped by tonight,” he said, aroused but 
still unsure of himself. He felt—knew^—that this was to 
be the best night in a long time. “Would you like a 
drink?” 

“If you want me to have one.” 

“A drink makes it friendlier." 

“Yes, sir.” 

“George,” he said. 

She smiled and there was shyness in her smile. “Yes, 
George,” she said. 

The pint bottle of cheap whiskey stood on the spindly 
maple dressing table along with a plastic pitcher of ice 
and two glasses. He fixed two drinks and banded one to 
the girl. 

Raising his glass to her, be said, “Here’s to our being 
good friends, Laurie—real good friends.” 

She smiled again and drank with him but she was 
unable to keep from making a wry face over the whiskey. 
Seeing that, he told her that she need not drink more. 
She gave him a grateful glance and set the drink on the 
dressing table. 

Something made him ask, “Like me, Laurie?” 

She nodded. “Bertha said you would be nice and you 
are.” 

“And she told me I wouldn’t be sorry when I saw you 
and I’m not.” 

“I’m glad.” 

He had to ask also. ‘Tell me . . . are you a tdrgin?” 

“Me cherry?” she exclaimed with sudden laughter. “Not 
likely. I grew up on a farm with five stepbrothers and 
a stepfather. Each of them was always trying to get me 
where Mom couldn’t see. When she finally cau^t on, 
I was the one that got the hiding. That’s why I took off. 
And—” defiantly—“I’m not ever going back.” 

He dropped into a chair, thinking. She’s jail-bait, ail 
right. But it didn’t bother him. He felt good, real good. 
He took another swallow of Bertha’s cheap whiskey, 

“Take off your clothes, Laurie.” 

“With the lights on?” 
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“Sure. Why not? Don’t you want to be nice to me?” 

"Well, yes . . ” 

Hesitantly she began to unbutton the green blouse. She 
removed it slowly, shyly. She wore nothing underneath. 
Her breasts, prettily pear-shaped, were not as small as 
he had thought. She removed her sandals and then her 
skin-tight Capri pants. 

“Now lie down on the bed,” he ordered. 

She obeyed, lying on her side. 

“On your back, Laurie.” 

She looked at him uncertainly, “Aren’t you . . . ?” 

“I’ll stay here a while and watch you,” he told her. 
“You’re going to do what I tell you to. We’re going to 
have some fun, a lot of fun. Lie on your back.” 

He was high, he realized—really soaring—and he had 
had only one drink. 

“Now,” he began, his face an unhealthy red, “turn 
your head away from me, close your eyes, and with 
your hands . . 
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THE NIGHTS should be like this, Elizabeth told herself. 

She was in bed with a book, a novel that was a current 
best'SeDer. It was an extremely well-written novel but It 
failed to satisfy what had become in her, m aching need. 
The time was eleven-thirfy. She had spent the evening 
manicuring her nails, watching television and answering 
a few letters. 

She felt depressed. She half wished that she had told 
George Fabian to come back after seeing his Mr. Johnson. 
It occurred to her that she was quite free to give him a 
call and ask him to come out. Or she could call Bert 
Lawton too. But if she called either mao, he would take 
it for granted that she wanted . . . well, something more 
than mere conve^ation. She would have a difficult time 
of things unless she was ready and willing to go further. 

But she did want to go further, she told herself. The 
trouble was, she was not quite ready and willing to go 
further with either George or Bert. 

With whom, then? She thought of Dave Macklin, Some¬ 
how the memory of him wove and re-wove itself through 
her mind. Not only was he a married man but he looked 
upon her as his enemy. Thinking of him as a possible lover 
was the height of insanity, 

Elizabeth blanked out her mind and started to read 
again but she found herself in the midst of a torrid love 
scene that simply aggravated her loneliness. 

This can’t go on, she told herself sharply and closed 
the book. I’ll have to do something about it—and soon. 

But what? With whom? 

It was nearly midnight when Dave Macklin pulled into 
the Blue Lantern’s parking lot and stopped Ms Lincoln 
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beside Myra Payson’s Chevy, He did not switch off the 
motor or the lights but immediately reached past her and 
unlatched the door for her to get out. 

“See you tomorrow. Red/* he said. ^Toni^t was fun* 
We’U have to do it again some time." 

She had the feeling that he was eager to be rid of her. 
She did not like it. Facing him, she said, “When shall 
we do it again? Tomorrow night?" 

“Pm not sure ±at I can make it tomorrow night" 

“When will you know?** 

“Well, Pll call you.” 

“You’ll see me at the office tomorrow, remember?” 

“At the office, honey, we have to be as strangers.” 

“I guess so,” she said unhappily. “Look, Dave, was 
this just a one^night stand with you? Be honest now, 
please.” 

He sighed. “Red, Pm beat. Pm too beat to make any 
plans right now. I don*t want it to be just a one-night 
stand,” He leaned toward her and kissed her lightly, 
“Don’t you think I know when I have a good thing? I want 
to see you again—soon.” She pouted. 

“Pll call you tomorrow night if I can make it,” be 
said and kissed her again. 

She had to be content with that. He waited until she 
was in her car. Then he waved. That made her feel better. 
Maybe this would develop into a permanent arrangement 
She sure hoped so. She had told the truth. She was cra^ 
for him. She had never been so gone on any man except 
Al. 

In dating Dave, she would have no need for other men. 
She had not been entirely honest with him when she said 
that there had been no other men durmg the eight months 
since Pop had moved into the house. She had managed 
to sneak in quite a few good times, for Pop himself was 
out lots of nights. But tonight with Dave made those 
other times with other men seem pretty dull—and some 
even rather messy. 

Pop was watching the late movie on television when she 
got home. He switched off the set as she entered the 
house. He took his pipe from hds mouth, baring Ms false 
teeth in a wide, knowing grin. 
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“Hi, daughter. You have yourself a ball?” 

“Sure did. And you?” 

“You bet your boots I did.” 

“Good for you, Pop.” 

“You going out with Mr. Macklin again?” 

“I’m hoping.” 

"Well, if you do,” he said slyly, “it’s only fair that I 
get to go around to Annie’s place again.” 

“Meaning you’ll expect another ten dollars from me,” 
Myra said. She wasn’t angry. She was still too pleased 
with her night out to be angry. “Goodnight, Pop.”. 

She went upstairs. Sensing that the old man’s eyes were 
on her, she exaggerated the sway of her hips as she 
climbed the stairs. She still had her car keys in her hand 
when she reached her bedroom. She opened her purse and 
dropped them into it. Then she saw the wad of money. 
She snatched it out, unfolded it. Two twenties and a ten. 
Fifty dollars! 

Dave . . . when she was in the bathroom, just before 
they left the motel. He had remembered, she supposed, 
her saying that she had to bribe her father-in-law. Well. 
Fifty doDars. She had always given it away, never had 
she been paid for it. She supposed that this made her a 
hustler. But what a way to earn money! 

Smiling, pleased with herself and with Dave, she re¬ 
turned the fifty dollars to her purse and got ready for bed, 

Dave Macklin entered his own home reluctantly. Noth¬ 
ing had been solved by his having kicked over the traces. 
If anything, matters were even worse for now he was 
plagued with a sense of guilt. A hell of a note. 

Julie was gone from the sofa and Mrs. Allen, a frugal 
person, had left only a single lamp burning for him when 
she retired to the maid’s room. He went upstairs, turning 
on the hall light. His wife was in her bed. She stirred but 
did not awake when he entered the room to get his pa¬ 
jamas, robe and slippers. He stood in the darkened room 
for a long moment, looking down at her. She looked very 
vulnerable and he felt no anger toward her just then. He 
was saddened. He felt sorry for her and for himself. 

He went to one of the other bedrooms and lay in the 
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darkness with his sadness growing heavier within him, 
Tnie> he was through with Julie, He had no intention of 
ever touching her again. He no longer loved her, Tliat 
left him free to do as he pleased, certainly. But be was 
still unconvinced that he had been justified in taking an¬ 
other woman. And he was more than a little disturbed by 
the knowledge that Myra was a married woman and justi¬ 
fied her infidelity only on the grounds that her husband 
was away much of the time, Thef had made illicit love 
without even the excuse that they were in love,| 'their love- 
making had been no more than a i violent e^tplosion of 
passion. Maybe he was a square but he felt 'toat there 
should be some love, some deep affectioni^ i^bjjween two 
people when they lost themselves'Vn each’btiieris arms. 
Sure he was a square-—and a chump, too, still to be¬ 
lieve in love after his wife’s mockery and betrayal of 
their love. 

He slept finally but awoke long before his usual hour. 
He awoke to the same troubled thoughts and lay wrestling 
unsuccessfully with his problems. He got up from bed 
and went to the master bedroom for the clothes he would 
wear that day, Julie lay deep in sleep. She still looked 
vulnerable and his heart ached for her. 

Then showered, shaved and dressed, he went outside 
to get the morning paper. It was another fine summer 
morning and that, he ftiought sourly, was a little some¬ 
thing to he pleased about. He went to his study to read the 
paper and shortly Mrs. Allen appeared at the doorway to 
ask what he would like for breakfast, 

“Oh, orange juice, toast and coffee, Martha,” he an¬ 
swered, “and maybe some scrambled eggs.” 

She said, ‘Til have it ready in a few minutes,” After a 
moment of hesitation, she added, “I hope you’re feeling 
in a more cheerful frame of mind this morning, Mr. 
Macklin,” 

“Fm trying to snap out of it,” he replied, smiling thinly, 

^ “Well, you must try not to look too much on the dark 
side,” she admonished. “Always remember that things 
have a way of working themselves out.” 

“Yes, of course,” he agreed without enthusiasm. 

Ten minutes later she called him to breakfast. He had 
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little appetite but forced himself to eat. When he had 
finished, he took his attache case from the study and 
started for the garage. Just then he heard Julie call to 
him He hesitated; he was reluctant to face her. Then he 
shrugged and went back upstairs. He found her sitting 
on the edge of her bed. She looked sick and unhappy. 
Accusingly she said, “You didn’t sleep here last night.’’ 
“I’m sleeping in one of the other rooms from now on,” 
‘To punish me?” 

“No,” he said, “it’s not that.” 

“Then why?” 

“Think about it a little, Julie, and you'll understand. 
“Can’t you forgive one mistake, Dave?” 

“Was it a mistake, Julie?” _ ^ ^ 

“I didn’t want it to happen. I had been drinking and—” 
“Spare me the details, please.” 

“You’re leaving me nothing to live for,” she wailed 
beginning to cry. “Nothing at all.” 

“You have plenty to live for, believe me,” he told her. 
“But it’s not anything having to do with me.” 

“I need somebody,” Julie said forlornly. “If you re 
going to treat me like this—as though I’m an unwelcome 
stranger in your house—I have to find somebody else. 

He eyed her coldly, feeling nothing but pity and dis¬ 
gust for her. "Whom do you suggest?” he asked. 

“I want my mother.” 

“Well, have her.” 

“You wouldn’t want her here,” she said, tears of self- 
pity on her cheeks. “You don’t want me to have anything 

any more.” „ 

“Damn it, I’ve just told you to have your mother, he 
said, his temper rising. “Call her. Tell her to come. Wire 
her some money for the plane ticket. What more can 1 

She did not reply but silently dabbed at her tears with 
the back of her hand as a little girl might have done. He 
knew that her crying was primarily an attempt to play 
upon his sympathy, to soften him and he gazed at her 

stonily. „ 

He said finally, “I have to leave. You call your mother 

if you want her here.” 
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As he turned away, Julie said suddenly, “Are you go¬ 
ing to have somebody else?” 

^ frowning at her. “What do you mean by 

“Are you going to have some other woman to , . . to 
love?” 

“At the moment,” he answered tnithfuUy, “nothing is 
further from my mind.” 

He drove into town, his bad humor remaining. The 
sight of Myra Pay son at her desk did nothing to cheer 
him. He merely glanced at her impersonally. He noticed, 
however, that she gave him a different sort of look this 

pioniiiig—a wami, possessive look—and her accompany¬ 
ing smile bad fondness in it rather than mere admiration. 
She said her usual, “Good morning, Mr. Macklin,” and 
would have said more had there not been several people 
in the reception room. 

It was over and done with, he told himself. It had 
ended when they parted last night. He had no desire to 
involve himself further with a woman whom he did not 
love and a married one at that. 

He exchanged good mornings with Miss Haskell and 
then asked her to call Bill Burton head of Public Rela¬ 
tions. “Tell him I want a briefing on what he has lined 
up so far.” 

“Yes, Mr. Macklin.” 

“Then call Mr. Naylor of Blaine, Abrams and Naylor. 
Ask him if he could come over at eleven-thirty. Tell him 
I want to submit another application to Washington for a 
research subsidy and would like him to draw up the nec¬ 
essary papers.” 

He went into his private office and started to go 
through his mad. Bill Burton arrived in a few minutes. 
Puffing on his pipe, Burton described the publicity pro¬ 
gram that he and his staff proposed. It seemed sound and 
Dave suggested only minor changes. Burton reported that 
he had been in touch with his contacts among the Navy 
brass and had succeeded in stirring up a definite interest 
in Sparta’s thermoelectric research program. Arrangements 
were being made for a group of officers to visit the plant. 
The visit. Burton assured Dave, would be milked for all 
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it was worth publicity-wise. Further, he had received 
from Herb Jacoby the names of three men prominent m 
the field of thermoelectric research and he would contart 
them immediately. If these scientists accepted an invi¬ 
tation to visit Sparta that visit too should net the company 
considerable space in the financial sections of the Balti¬ 
more newspapers. 

"‘As for the extra dividend,’* Burton said, I m ready 

to announce it with a publicity release. If you’ll ^ve me 
the green light, I’ll call the newspapers this morning. 

“You’ve got it,” Dave told him. “The sooner we get 

the ball rolling, the better.” . , ,j 

After Burton left. Miss Haskell buzzed Dave and told 
him that Mr. Naylor could make it for eleven-thirty. Soon 
after that John Kimball came in from bis office down the 
hall. 

Looking somewhat troubled, Kimball said, “Daw, ^I 
just had a call from my broker. He wants to know what s 
with os. Somebody is trying to unload twelve thousand 
shares of Sparta stock and pegging the price down at 
seventy-four. I didn’t know what to tell the^^guy except 
that I would check and then call him back.” 

“Twelve thousand shares, John?” 

“That’s the figure.” 

“My guess is that our friends at Harlan Instruments 

are doing the unloading.” . , « .. « 

“But if they’re planning to raid us,” Kimball said, you 
would think they would hold on to the shares they have 
and buy more.” 

“They’re selling to force the price down,’’ Dave ex¬ 
plained. “Once it’s down, they’ll start bujnng heawly 
again. We can expect the stock to fluctuate widely during 
the next few weeks. Tell your broker about the extra 
dividend. Let him pass the word around, That will put a 
prop under the price for a little while,” he smiled, and 
keep the Harland Instruments’ crowd from buying back 
as cheaply as they hope they can.” 

Kimball nodded. "Okay, Dave.” 

Sam Vorhees called at ten-thirty. The old gentleman 
with the booming voice said that he had been in touch 
with his Washington contacts, just as he had promised. 
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I ve set tip a little thing for yotihe said. “Except 
for the pubhcity angle, it may be a waste of time. Still, 
you never know. You could have luck this time and actu- 
ally get the right people down there interested. AH it 
takes, Dave, is the ri^t sort of finagling in the right 
places at the right time. Here’s the deal. You’re to meet 
a man named Hackett—J. Frederick Hackett—at the 
Parkton Plaza tonight at eleven. He’U steer you in the 
nght direction.’’ 


J. Frederick Hackett, the Parkton Plaza at eleven 
tonight,” Dave said, writing it down. “Just who is J, 
Frederick, Sam?” 

“An eager-beaver who knows his way around the mpze 
that is our natioo’s capital, Let^s cal] him contact man,” 
All right, let’s, Sam. But eleven o’clock seems a pretty 
shady time to talk business.” 

“You’ll meet tonight merely to brief each other, Dave. 
Tomorrow you’H really start talking business. By the way, 
you can count on being down there for three or four 
days.” 


“Oh, no,” Dave groaned. 

Vorhees chuckled. “You asked for it, boy.” 

“And it’s all for good old Sparta,” Dave said drily. 

Right you are,” Vorhees said. Then, in a more serious 
tone, “Are you having any luck at ironing out your pri¬ 
vate problems, Dave?” 

“I think I can at least cope with them, Sam,” 

“WeU, if there’s anything I can do . . 

Dave thanked him and said that there wasn’t anything 
anybody could do. They said goodbye then and broke the 
connection. 

Dave called Miss Haskell in for dictation and when 
he finished, he asked her if there had been any more 
calls from the lady at Harlan Instruments. 

“No, there haven’t,” his secretary said and then, 
regardmg him with curiosity, she asked, “Have you 
cb^ged your mind about talking to her, Mr. Macldin?” 

“WeH, I’m stiU not going to caU her,” he said, “but 
if she tries to get me again, let me know.” 

Now why, he wondered as Miss Haskell went out, did 
I say that? He knew what Elizabeth Harlan wanted. She 
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was almost certainly prepared to offer better terms for a 
merger. Knowing that, why did he sudd^y decide that 
he would talk to her? Because he liked the sound of her 
voice, maybe? He shook his head in disapproval of his 

own indecision. , ^ i 

The lawyer, Blake Naylor, arrived promptly at eleven- 
thirty. He brought the application papers. Haidng drawn 
up such documents on several other occasions for Sparm, 
he had the application ready for Dave’s signature. They 
went over it carefully, decided that no changes were nec¬ 
essary, and Dave signed the several copies. He would 
take it with him to Washington, place it in the proper 
hands and then hope against hope that it would receive 

favorable consideration. t i, 

“Better luck this time, Dave,” Naylor said as he shook 
hands upon taking his departure. ^ 

After the lawyer had gone, Dave put the papers m his 

attache case and then called Miss Haskell on die 
com. He asked her to get his home on the phone. A 
moment later she informed him that she had his house* 

*^*He picked up the phone and asked, “How is every¬ 
thing, Martha?” . 

“Mrs. Macklin seems in better spirits this morning, Mr. 
Macklin. She catted her mother soon after you left the 
house and now she’s in town. She’s going to the bank 
and to Western Union.” 

“Her mother is coming, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I iust wanted to check, Martha.” 

“There’s nothing to worry about,” the housekeeper 

“Nothing at the moment, anyway,” Dave replied. 

He went to lunch at one o’clock and was back a^t his 
desk in less than an hour. He was busy for «maindet 
of the afternoon and, shortly before five o clock. Miss 
Haskell told him that Mrs. Jacoby was on the phone. 

“Hi Nora,” he answered. “How’s my girl? 

“Never better,” she told him. "I hope you’ll forpve me 
for catting you at the office, Dave, but I couldn t reach 
Herb I wanted him to tell you that Julie is with m 
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and is staying for dinner and that you’re to come over. 
Can you make it?” 

He could make it but he realized that he did not want 
to spend the evening with the Jacobys, trying to keep 
up the pretense that everything was fine between Julie 
and himself. He did not feel up to it, and he doubted that 
he could pull it off. It was too soon. He needed a little 
while to adjust to the new relationship between Julie 
and himself. 

He said, “I’m sorry, Nora, but I can’t make it tonight 
I’m leaving for Washington shortly, to be gone for three 
or four days.” 

“Washington?” Nora said. “But Julie didn’t sav 
anything—” ^ 

“It has just come up,” he cut in. “Sam Vorhees ar¬ 
ranged it for me. I’m making another attempt to get some 
government money for Herb’s department.” 

“Well, it’s about time,” said Nora, who was at times 
no more tactful than her husband. “It’s high time Herb 
got some money for research. You want to talk to Julie? 
She’s out in the patio getting some sun, but I can call 
her.” 

“No need to bother her. Just tell her that I have to 
go down there.” 

“AH right, Dave. See you when you get back.” 

“Yes,” he said. “ ’Bye, Nora.” 

He put down the phone, knowing that Nora would 
wonder. After she had thought about it, she would con¬ 
sider it strange that he not at least wanted to say good¬ 
bye to Julie, Well, let her wonder. She and Herb would 
know everything sooner or later anyway. 

He stayed over-time, not leaving the plant until after 
SIX o’clock. He drove to midtown, parked his car and 
went into Delaney’s Bar for a drink. He had the place 
almost to himself and was grateful that no one tried to 
start a conversation with him. He sipped his drink, lit a 
cigarette and tried to relax. He looked forward to Wash¬ 
ington with no great pleasure but was glad for an excuse 
to get away from home—from Julie. By the time he re¬ 
turned, her mother would be there. That should take 
some of the pressure off him. Julie could cry on aara’s 
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shoulder. Yes, he was ^ad to get away, even if it was 

only to Washington, 

He had dinner at the Hotel Maryland, then drove 
home and packed. He carried his bags down to the liv¬ 
ing room, set them by the front door, then went to his 
study and took some money from the wall safe. He was 
putting the money in his wallet when the phone rang. 

He answered, saying, "David Macklin speaking.” 
"Dave?” It was a woman’s voice, pitched so low that it 
was barely audible and not at all recognizable. “Can you 
talk?” 

“Who is this?” 

“Myra, darling. Can you talk?” 

He frowned with annoyance. “I can talk,” he said 
flatly, “but, damn it, I don’t want you calling me here.” 

She chose to ignore his tone. “But you promised to 
call me, I waited and waited until I couldn’t bear it any 

*°”“I^*said I would call you if I could make it toni^t.” 
“Well, can you make it?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“You can’t?” she asked, her voice sharpening, or 


yon don’t want to?” 

“Both,” he said. “I can’t and I don’t want to.” 

“You’re angry because I’m calling you at home?” 

“That’s rieht,” he said. “But even if you hadn’t called, 
I still wouldn’t be able to see you nor would I want to.” 
He realized then that he was being too hard on her. Less 
harshly he said, "Listen, Myra, I’ve been thinking it 
over and I’ve decided that what we were getting our¬ 


selves into is no good.” ^ u ^ 

“How can you say such a thing?” she cned in a nur^ 
reproachful voice. “We were good together. You liked 
me You needed me. And if you needed me once . . . 
oh, darling, please! Please talk this over, won’t you? 

“It wouldn’t be a bit of use, Myra.” ^ 

“If you’ll just meet me for just a little while.” 

“It would be a complete waste of time,” he said. I 
won’t change my mind. We would be asking for trou¬ 
ble if we went on seeing each other. You’re married and 
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couldn’t even justify ourselves with the ex¬ 
cuse that we’re in love.” 

*at I’m crazy for you,” Myra 
protMted,^^ and you liked me well enough.” 

it” *** patience running out, “let’s drop 

“Dave, please!” 

‘Tm going to hang up!” 

’Maybe you had better think again before you do!” 
/ust what do you mean by that?” 

™®’” ominously, “that you 

wouldnt want your wife to hear about last night. She 
very well could. All I would have to do is to make an 
anonymous phone call to her, you know ” 

“Listen Myra, don’t threaten me,” he said angrily. 
You just go ahead and call my wife. I’ll even tell vou 
where you can reach her—she’s at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacoby. But you may as weU know that my having 
een with you last night can’t hurt my marriage in any 
way. Goodbye, Myra.” b ^ any 

He put down the phone, stared at it for a moment half 
m anger and half in shame, then shrugged and turned 
away to switch off the lights and leave the house He had 
been rough on her but it was aU for the best—for her 

as well as for himself. 

Still he felt guilty and somehow debased. He knew 
he had used her. 

He wondered uneasily if she knew it, too. 
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IT WAS late Wednesday evening when Myra 

Dave on the phone, when he gave her _ 

it was Friday and she was still smarting. She had ne 

beTn so angry at anyone in her life, She hated him. She 

would like to pay him back, the louse. She 

herself that. It seemed that she could scarcely think 

Ld not seen him since Wednesday. He had not 
been to the office. He was in Washington. At least, that 
™ hi, ,aid he 

have a thing or two to tell him when be got back. That 

Shf kSw,’ in her heart, that she would not teU to 
anything. She would have to take it ewn _ ^ 

didn’t like it. She was in no position to tell him off. S 
was merely a receptionist and he was the company prea- 
dent. One word from him and she would be out of a^p . 
She did not want that to happen. Rawlins wm a sm^ 
town and there weren’t many jobs for a girl. 
have to go to Baltimore to find another as good and t^t 
would mean either a long drive or a bus ride ®v^ 
ine and evening. No, she did not want to lose her job 
and she would not dare to have it out with David Mack- 

^Myra’s lunch hour was from one to two. She "su^y 
went to Hubley’s Restaurant, a block and a half fr ^ 
Te plant She always had a sandwich or a salad and a 
cup of coffee. Today, because she was 
she was having spaghetti and meat balls. y 
didn’t give a damn about her figure. 

“Mind if I share your booth?” a man asked company 
She looked up, frowning, in no mood for company. 
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But sioM the restaurant was crowded and there was no 
other place for him, she shrugged and said that no, she 

didn’t mmd. 

He seated himself opposite her and reached for a menu, 
m was not from the plant but she had seen him around. 

e day before she had had to sit at the counter, all the 
booths and tables having been occupied, and he too had 
been at the counter. He was a thin, blond man in his 
early thu-ties, weU dressed and not bad looking. Not 
handsome hke A1 or that louse, Dave Macklin, but kind 
of cute. 

He glanced up from the menu and caught her looking 
at nun. He smiled. “Sorry I had to crowd in on you,” he 
said, ‘when you want to be alone.” 

She tamed her attention back to her spaghetti, de¬ 
termined not to become involved in a pointless conversa¬ 
tion. But his remark touched off her curiosita. “What 
makes you think I want to be alone?” 

He grinned at her. “You have a don’t-touch-me, leave- 
me-alone look.” 

“I didn’t know it showed.” 

It s a sh^e to spoil such a nice face with such a 
®*P*’cssion. Do you work around here?” 

“Just down the street, at Sparta Electronics.” 

“Oh, that old building.” 

building fool you,” Myra said. 

We re no horse-and-buggy concern.” 

“Business is good, eh?” 

“So I hear.” 

^ should put Sparta on my prospect 

“You’re a salesman?” 

“Oh-huh.” 

“What’s your Hoe?” 

A waitress came and he ordered coffee and hamK) 0 - 
rye. -nen, taming back to Myra, “Business machines. 

I m with an importing firm. The J. D. Haraish Company. 
We handle a line of Swiss business machines. Anything 
from typewriters to computers. My name, by the way is 
Dan McLarin.” 

“Mine’s Myra Pay son.” 
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“Glad to know you, Myra. What do you do at 
Sparta?’’ 

As she told him what she did, she realized that her 
low mood had lifted. She felt more cheerful. She liked 
talking to him and was glad for his company. She de¬ 
cided not to cat more of the spaghetti. After all, a 
must keep an eye on her figure or nobody else would. 

“Who’s the wheel to see there about business ma¬ 
chines?” Dan asked. 

“Well, Mr. Arnold is office manager,” she said, “but 
everything has to be cleared with the head man. Even 
though it’s an up-to-the-minute concern, it’s still a small 
one/’ 

“Who is the head man, Myra?” 

“A character named David J. Macklin.” 

Dan eyed her with curiosity. “You know him person¬ 
ally?” 

“Sure. Like I said, it’s just a small company/’ . 

The waitress brought Dan’s sandwich and coffee. He 
stirred cream and sugar into the coffee and took a bite 
of the ham-on-rye. 

“You don’t like him, eh?” 

“Who? Dave Macklin?” 

“Yes/’ 

“Between you and me, I don’t. In my estimation, he’s 
a Grade-A heel.” 

Dan chuckled, “Know him that well, do you?” 

“I would rather not talk about the louse, if you don’t 
mind.” Myra twisted some spaghetti onto her fork, lifted 
it to her mouth, not realizing what she was doing. The 
subject of Dave Macklin upset her again. 

Dan ate his sandwich and drank some of his coffee. 

“Just one more question about the guy, Myra—is he 
a hard man to sell?” 

“Not too, I guess. Anyway, I never heard any sales¬ 
man say that he was. They seem to like him.” 

“Maybe they don’t know him as well as you do,” Dan 
said, chuckling again. 

Myra liked the way he laughed. It was sort of cute. 
She was beginning to think that he would be fun to 
know. 
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She said, **They don’t* That’s for sure* If you want to 
know what a heel David J, Mackiin is, just ask little 
Myra,” 

“All right, I’m asking/’ 

“Some other time/’ 

“When?” 

“Oh, some time ” 

“I’m not so sure I should make it some other time,” 
he said. “That’s a wedding ring you’re wearing/’ 

“Fm married to an engineer on a freighter.” 

“Oh? And does he, by any chance, happen to be at 
sea just now?” 

She nodded. “On his way to Japan/* 

“In that case, why don’t I take you to dinner tonight? 
You could tell me what a heel your boss is and we could 
have some laughs/’ 

“Well, I don’t know . , /’ 

He did not press her and she was disappointed. She 
might have said yes if he had coaxed a little. She glanced 
at her watch and saw that the time was five minutes to 
two. She said, “I have to rush,” and quickly finished her 
coffee. 

She picked up her purse and reached for her check, 
Dan, too, reached for the check and got it. 

“It’s on my swindle sheet,” he said. “Business ex¬ 
pense. We did talk business, didn’t we?” 

She smiled at him. “Well, thanks.” She stood up. “You 
really want to take me to dinner?” 

“Sure. Where shall I meet you?” 

“There’s a place south on York Road, The Blue Lan¬ 
tern. How about seven o’clock?” 

“Make it seven-thirty,” he said. “Fm to phone a cus¬ 
tomer at seven and it can’t be one minute earlier. Okay?” 

“Okay,” Myra said, “See you, Dan.” 

She smiled at him again. It was her first real smile 
since Wednesday night. 

George Fabian lived in a bachelor apartment on 
Charles Street in Baltimore, He had rented it shortly 
after Ms wife’s death four years previously when he no 
longer had any reason to maintain a large house in the 
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suburbs. He had furnished the apartment to his liking 
and the room he had converted into a study was where 
he spent most of his time when at home. There he had 
his books, his hi-fi set and collection of records, his tele¬ 
vision and his private bar. While waiting for Dan Mc- 
Larin to phone, Fabian read the Wail Street Journal The 
phone rang right on the dot of seven, 

McLarin said, ^TVe several things that should interest 
you, Mr. Fabian. One concerns our subject who holds 
the position of secretary-treasurer. You’ll know the sub¬ 
ject’s name, of course.*' 

Fabian knew—John Kimball. “Of course,” he replied. 
He found the detective’s avoidance of names somewhat 
annoying even though he supposed it was a proper pre¬ 
caution. “What have you got on him, McLarin?” 

“Well, sir, we’ve found that his name wasn’t always 
what it is now,” 

“Oh? And what’s the reason behind that?” 

“We don’t know yet. We’re still checking it out. But 
obviously the subject has a past that he has kept covered 
up for some years and probably does not want uncovered. 
I expect to have it uncovered within a few days.” 

“Here’s hoping it turns out to be something I can use,” 
Fabian said, “^at else have you dug up?” 

“Something that concerns the wife of subject number 
one.” 

Number one would be Dave Macklin, Fabian reflected. 
“What about his wife?” he asked. 

“One of my associates made some discreet inquiries in 
the neighborhood where the subject resides. He found 
the usual housewife who gossips about her neighbors. It 
seems that the subject’s wife is an alcoholic. Further, 
she has only this week returned from a three-month visit to 
her parents in California. I don’t know whether this in¬ 
formation win be of any use but I decided to pass along 
to you everything we turn up.” 

“It may be of use to me, McLarin, I’ll make a note of 
it. Do you have anything more?” 

“Yes, sir. This concerns subject number one himself. 
Today I purposely struck up an acquaintance with a 
young woman employed at the subject’s company. She 
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seems to know him well aod may have been involved 
with him romantically. Vm seeing her this evening and 
with luck I may be able to get her to talk about our man. 
It seems that she’s on the outs with him at the moment” 

'"So he’s a chaser, is he?’* 

“So it seems.” 

“Well, that’s a beginning ” Fabian said, “but it’s not 
enough. An ex-mistress is pretty dull stuff. Such a thing 
could damage a man running for public office, perhaps, 
but not one who heads a corporation. The stockholders 
might take a dim view of his playing around and yet not 
vote their proxies against his policies because of it.” 

“My thought was,” McLarin said, “that we might be 
able to make use of the woman. I’ve a hunch she has 
still got a thing for him. She seems to dislike him just 
a little too much. It may be possible to involve him with 
her again, somehow, and rig something that would dam¬ 
age his reputation.” 

“Some sort of scandal, eh?” 

“Well, it might work out that way. It so happens that 
the lady is married, just as the subject is. A situation 
might be developed,” 

“You think she would play along?” 

“It’s too early to tell,” McLarin answered, ""but Fll 
work on her to that end. It may be that she’ll have a 
price. If she does, how high can I go?” 

“Let’s put a top of two thousand on it, tentatively.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, that about covers it.” 

Fabian was pleased and said so. “Keep up the good 
work, McLarin. And keep me posted.” 

“Right,” McLarin replied, “I’ll call you again tomor¬ 
row eveniiig.” He broke the connectioii. 

George Fabian smiled with satisfaction as he put down 
the phone. John Kimball turning out to have a shady 
past. Well, well. And Dave Macklin about to become in¬ 
volved in a scandal with another man’s wife. Well, well, 
well. That should be all the ammunition necessary to win 
the coming proxy fight. There were few things as effective 
as character assassination. Fabian could imagine the look 
of shock on Elizabeth Harlan’s face when she heard about 
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Dave Macklin, whom she foimd so fascinating* He had 
seen Elizabeth last night, and agsdn too much of the 
conversation had been about Macklin and her concern 
for him after Harlan Instruments took over Sparta. 

Still smiling, Fabian left his apartment to go out for 
dinner. He was suddenly very hungry. He would forget 
about his diet for once. He really owed himself a good 
meal. After aU, it was he, almost sin^e-handed, who was 
about to acquire Sparta's research department for Har¬ 
lan Instruments. He deserved a reward. 

Dave Macklin left Washington late Saturday evening 
after three days of the rat race into which he had been 
steered by Vorhees’ contact man, I. Frederick Hackett. 
He departed from the nation’s capital in a dubious frame 
of mind about the success of his visit. He had filed his 
application for a research subsidy with the right depart¬ 
ment. He had seen the right people. He had said and 
done all the right things—or at least J. Frederick had as¬ 
sured him that he had. As far as he himself was con¬ 
cerned, he wasn’t sure. 

Though relieved that his Washington sojourn was oyer, 
Dave was far from eager to get home. A hell of a thing, 
he thought, when a man is reluctant to return to his wife. 
He was beginning to feel like a displaced person. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he arrived at home. He 
ran his Lincoln into the garage beside Julie’s car, took 
his bags from the trunk and entered the house. Julie and 
her mother were in the living room watching television. 
He set his bags down in the hallway and forced himself 
to join them. 

Julie was in a housecoat and bedroom slippers. She 
wore no make-up and appeared quite pale and haggard. 
Obviously she was having a difficult time with her second 
pregnancy. She was not so ill, however, that she was unable 
to show her displeasure with him. She gazed at Mm coldly, 
accusingly. 

Qara Hollister arose and turned off the television then 
faced him and said, “WeU, David, I see you’re finaUy 

home.” ... UT 

He managed to say that he was glad she had been able 
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to come and stay with Julie even though, the second he 
said it, he realized that he had been mistaken* His mother- 
in-law’s presence would not make things easier for him. 
Instead, he would have to cope with not just one but two 
females who considered him in the wrong. He should 
have known that Clara would be protective towards her 
daughter despite the fact that her daughter had turned 
out to be a cheating wife. 

“How are you?” he asked Julie. 

“rm all right,” she replied in an obvious untruth. Then 
she added bitterly, “No thanks to you^—going off and 
leaving me alone. A lot you care how I am*” 

“You weren’t left alone,” he said. “You had Mrs* 
Allen here.” 

“Mrs. Allen,” Julie said sarcastically. “An outsider. 
How much sympathy do you think she would show me?” 

He came very close to saying, “More than you de¬ 
serve.” Instead, he said, “Fll take my bags upstairs. I 
have some phone calls to make.” 

He left the room, took his bags up to the room he had 
recently moved into and then returned downstairs to his 
study. He was looking up Bill Burton’s number in the 
directory when Gara entered the room, 

“David, I want to talk to you.” 

“Sure, Oara. Sit down, won’t you?” 

“Til stand, thank you,” she said stiffly. “What I have 
to say can best be said while standing.” 

He shrugged and took out a cigarette. WTiile lighting 
up, he looked closely at his mother-in-law. It was diffi¬ 
cult to think of her as Julie’s mother. Julie had inherited 
her dark good looks as well as her weaknesses from her 
father and little or nothing at all from this woman. Qara 
was a strong-willed domineering person with more char¬ 
acter than beauty in her face. She was in her late forties 
and her features were coarsening with middle age. Her 
gray hair was set in tight, unnatural waves. She was 
hugely bosomed and her thickened figure was so rigidly 
corsetted that she appeared to be in constant discomfort. 
She was, Dave decided, one hell of a formidable woman. 

“Well, what is it you want to say, Clara?” he prompted. 
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‘‘Pm very disappointed in you^ David,” she said. 
“When Julie married you, I was sure that I could trust 
you to take good care of her.” 

“I did my best to take care of her,” he said, ‘T>ut 
there’s a limit to a man’s patience.” 

“You know that she’s a sick girl You should under¬ 
stand that this trouble she’s in was caused by her being 
sick.” 

“I tried for years to treat her drinkiiig as a sickness, as 
you weD know, Clara. But when she cheats on me and 
blames it on her drinking—on her sickness—it’s more than 
I ean take.” 

“She wouldn’t have done such a thing if she had been 
able to resist liquor.” 

“And because she can’t resist liquor, Pm to act as 
though everything is still the same.” 

“She has begged you to forgive her.” 

“It’s not that easy. This thing has completely kiUed my 
feeling for her. That’s the sad truth.” 

“You have to remember,” Clara said, her voice sharp¬ 
ening with anger, “that she didn’t start drinking until 
after she was married to you,” 

^‘Not until she became pregnant by me,” he reminded 
her. “She looked upon that as a disaster. Why, PU never 
know. I wanted a child. Hell, every married couple has 
children. But not us. Not Julie. She had to sneak off and 
have an abortion. She got rid of my child and now she 
expects me to accept another man’s child. I can’t do it. 
Damn few men coidd. But Pve treated her decently. I’ve 
agreed to stand by her until she’s able to go it alone.” 

“Julie’s weak,” Clara protested. “She’ll never be able 
to go it alone.” 

“Then you’ll have to take care of her,” Dave said, 
“You or the man who put her in her fix,” 

Clara ignored him. “Just what sort of financial arrange- 
meut do you intend to make for her?” she asked in a 
menacing voice, 

“I’ll be generous.” 

“If you insist that she get a divorce, she could make it 
cost you. And I doubt that you could get a divorce from 
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her and get out of paying her. After all, ifs your word 
against hers. You can’t prove that she was unfaithful or 
that her child isn’t yours.” 

*‘So itll cost me,” he said. 

“She would rather not divorce you, David.” 

"She has to,” 

“She’s still in love with you,” aara persisted. “SheTl 
always love you. You were the first man in her life 
and—” 

He did not believe that. Julie had been no vir gin when 
she married him. She had wanted him to believe that she 
was but he had known better. It was all too obvious on 
their first night. She had also been too expert at love-¬ 
making, She betrayed her claim to virginity when passion 
got the better of her. In the throes of desire, she had 
neglected to maintaio the pretense of modesty and inno¬ 
cence, 

Clara continued to talk, teDing him how much Julie 
loved him and how faithful she had been. And then, be¬ 
cause she was talking too much, she too betrayed herself* 

She said, “She did know this man—this Jerry Mc¬ 
Mahon—in high school. And when she happened to meet 
him again . . 

So the guy’s name was Jerry McMahon, Dave thought 
bitterly. Damn you, Jerry McMahon. 

*^fulie had started drinking again,” her mother went on, 
“and Jerry took advantage of her. She wasn’t to blame, 
really. You have to understand that, David. You have to 
be a ^ood husband. After all, you have as much to lose as 
Julie, If there’s a divorce, what will you do? What^—” 

“Clara,” he interrupted curtly. 

“Yes, David?” 

“I don’t want to hear any more,” he said flatly. “Pve 
had it up to here. I’ll keep my promise to Julie but only if 
she and you stay out of my hair. If you keep nagging at 
me, ril walk out of here. So help me, I mean that.” 

She stared at him for a long moment, looking as though 
she would explode with anger. Then, in a frigid voice, 
“Very well, David. If you’re that heartless, there’s no use 
in discussing it further.” 
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She left the room and he dropped his head between his 
hands in despair. 

Damn her, he thought. Damn them all. 

Something like a sob shook his body and he groaned 
aloud. 
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during the week following Dave’s lisit to Washine- 

ton, quotations on Sparta’s stock fluctuated widely. It was 
a rough week for Dave at the office as weD as at home. 

As president of the company, Dave had to accept 
responsibility for each setback. At home things were all 
but intolerable. ® 

He was a stranger in his own house. Julie wore the 
iTOk of a martyr and spoke to him only when he spoke 
directly to her—and then as briefly and as coldly as pos¬ 
sible. His mother-in-law was civil, nothing more. Her 
manner made him feel that he was to blame for all that 
was wrong and that he would not be forgiven until he 
made matters ri^t again. He had only one reason to 
feel that his giving Julie a break was worthwhile—she 
was not, as far as he could tell, doing any drinking. 

On the other hand, he himself was drinking more than 
ever before. Gradually he developed the habit of not go¬ 
ing home right from the office. He would drive to town, 
first to Delaney’s Bar where he hoisted a few and then 
to dinner when he would have a couple more drinks. Then 
he would go home. Friday evening, however, he did not 
go home after dinner. He drove out to The Blue Lantern 
where he had met M3fTa Payson nearly two weeks prev¬ 
iously. A funny thing about the redhead, he reflected at 
the night spot’s bar. In the past few days she had not 
seemed angry at him. She had begun to greet him again 
in a friendly fashion when he came in every morning. 
And each time he went in and out during the day, she 
looked at him in a rather strange way. She seemed to 
want to talk to him but thought it better not to. Anyway, 
she no longer seemed hostile. 

A funny thing about him, too. He was now a husband 
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in name only. He no longer shared his wife’s ted. But be 
was totally without the urge. He had no desire for any 
woman. It was as though he had been permanently satis¬ 
fied by that night with the redhead. No, he told himself 
that he couldn’t be. He would not believe that Myra had 
sapped him completely. It was the strain he was uimer, 
at the office and at home, that had dulled desire in him. 

He was not stoned when he finally went home but he 
was far from sober. When he got there, he found that 
Julie and her mother were out. He was glad to be alone 
and he went straight to bed. 

The plant was closed Saturdays and he slept late. When 
he finally went downstairs, Mrs. Allen told him that Mrs. 
Macklin and Mrs. HoUister had driven down to Balti- 


“Good for them,” Dave said, his mood not good. He 
had a worse hangover than he felt he deserved. He badn t 
drunk that much last night—or had he? 

He went to the country club later in the morning and 
took Blake Naylor on for nine holes of golf. His 
over headache persisted and his game wm off. Bl^e 
gave him a good trimming. Dave bought the drinks 
they showered and he felt somewhat better after that. 
They had another round and Blake wanted to know what 
was happening to Sparta’s stock. .j » j 

“I own two hundred shares, you know,” he sard, and 
right now I wish I didn’t.” 

“Hang onto iC’ Dave told him. “You can’t lose with 


“It’s down four points from what 1 paid for it.” 

“It’ll go up again, believe me.” 

“If you people win the proxy fight, maybe.” 

“Even if we don’t win it,” Dave told him, “you wont 
take a licking. You’U get Harlan Instruments’ stock for 


“So you’re not sure 


your shares.’’ 

Blake regarded him thoughtfully, 
you will win, are you, Dave?” * u- 

Dave was jolted. He realized for the first time that he 
did have doubts that he could keep Harlan Instruments 
from taking over Sparta. Suddenly be felt worse than 
when he’d awakened to his hangover. A lot worse. 
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He had lunch at Hubley’s and then drove into town. 
He went to the plant and was admitted to the silent 
building by one of the guards. 

“Come in to work by your lonesome, Mr. Macklin?” 

“I’ve some thinking to do, Kelly.” 

He spent the remainder of the afternoon at his desk, 
thinking, making notes, drawing up plans, plotting 
schemes—^and getting nowhere. It was after six when he 
left the plant. He drove to Delaney’s Bar. He was getting 
to be a regular, he reflected. A bar-fly. He had two drinks 
and then went home. No one was there. Even Mrs. Allen 
was gone. She had left a note for him on the desk in his 
study. 

It read, “Mrs. M. phoned. She and Mrs. H. are staying 
in Baltimore for dinner and movie. Said I could go home. 
Your secretary phoned. You’re to call her. Important.” 

Dave looked up Miss Haskell’s number and then dialed 
it. “This is Mr. Macklin. You wanted me to call you, 
Miss HaskeU?’* 

“Yes, I did, Mr. Macklin,” she said. “I don^t know 
what to make of this but I thought you should know. I 
ran into Miss Paysoo in a dress shop this afternoon. You 
know whom I mean, the receptionist at the plant? Well, 
she and I have never been more than nodding acquaint^ 
^ces but today she was quite friendly. It seemed odd 
since we have nothing in common, if you know what I 
mean, Mr. Macklin,” 

“I know,” Dave said and smiled to himself. Two 
women could not possibly be more un-alike. 

“Well, Miss Payson left the shop first,” Miss Haskell 
went on, “and when I left, she was waiting outside. She 
asked me to join her for coffee. She said that she had 
to talk to me. She said that since I was your secretary, 

I could tell you something that has been worrying her. 
Anyway, I went with her to a drugstore fountain and she 
told me a strange story about a man she has been going 
out with. It seems this man has offered her two thousand 
dollars to involve you in some sort of compromising situa¬ 
tion. She claims that he must be from Harlan Instru¬ 
ments.” 

“That’s the whole of it, Miss Haskell?” 
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“That’s as untie]! as she told me.” 

“Well, thank you. I’ll get in touch with her.” 

“Do you seriously believe that she’s telling the truth?” 

“I seriously do,”-Dave said. 

He called Myra and told her that he had just talked 
to his secretary. “I would like to hear the whole story,” 
he said. “May I come around to your home?” 

“I would rather you wouldn’t come here,” she said, 
“The neighbors, you know. There are some who watch 
my every move.” 

“Will you meet me someplace, then?” 

“Sure. Let’s make it The Blue Lantern again.” 

“All right. How soon?” 

She told him that she would be there in twenty minutes. 
He put down the phone and went to the garage for his 
car. When he reached The Blue Lantern, Myra was al¬ 
ready there. The place was crowded but she had managed 
to get a booth in the cocktail lounge. She was wearing a 
beige dress, sleeveless and extremely low cut, and she 
looked more appealing than he had ever seen her. 

“Hi,” she said. “Long time no see." 

He seated himself opposite her and looked at her with 
curiosity, “Why, Red? Why the tip when you have good 
reason to be sore at me?” 

She smiled. Surprisingly, it was a shy smile. “When I 
told you I was crazy for you, I wasn’t kidding. I was sore 
at you—and still am, I guess—but I like you too much 
to keep quiet when somebody is trying to pull a fast one 
on you. When this character started working on me, 
I—” 

She broke oil as a waitress appeared at the booth. 
After they had ordered, she a whiskey sour and Dave 
scotch on the rocks, she explained that she had wanted 
to tell him about the detective but knew that he would 
not give her the chance to. 

“You would have thought that I was trying . . , weD, 
get my hooks into you. So when I saw Miss Haskell to¬ 
day, 1 decided to let her tell you.” 

“Who is the man, M 3 rTa?” 

“His name is Dan McLarin, or so he says. He claimed 
at first to be a salesman. He moved in on me when I 
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was having lunch at Hubley’s one day. He’s kind of 
cute and I said yes when he asked for a date. I should 
have figured from the start that there was something 
phony about him because he never made a real pass at me 
and because he kept trying to get me to talk about you." 

Their drinks came and Myra was silent until the wait¬ 
ress moved away. Then she explained that she had made 
the mistake of telling McLarin that she thought Dave was 
a heel. From that day on he pumped her about her rela¬ 
tions with Dave. He had wheedled it all out of her, little 
by little. And he had asked her several times if she 
wouldn’t like to get even with Dave for giving her the 
brash. Then on Thursday evening, the last time she saw 
him, he had told her how she could even the score and 
at the same time make some money. 

“I played it cagey,” she said, ‘‘because by then I knew 
he wasn’t what he claimed to be. I said, ‘Sure, I would 
like to even the score and make some money.’ ’’ So he laid 
it on the line. He would pay me two thousand dollars if 
I got you to take me to a motel or a hotel. I was to tip 
him off when the date was to be. And I was to make sure 
the door to the room wasn’t locked. He would bust in 
with a photographer and get a picture or two of the cozy 
little scene. At first I couldn’t figure what he was up to. 

I thought maybe he was either planning to blackmail you 
or that your wife wanted to get the goods on you so she 
could get a divorce and take you for everything you 
have. When I asked him why he wanted to frame you, 
he admitted that he was a private detective and had a 
client who wanted to get something on you. But that’s 
all he would say.” 

M 3 rra paused and took a swallow of her drink. “I told 
him I didn’t know how to get a date with you because you 
just weren’t interested in me. He said that I should bump 
into you, accidentally on purpose, some evening when 
you were making the rounds of the bars and getting 
loaded.” 

“He’s been tailing me, eh?” 

“I guess so. Anyway, he said he would let me know when 
you were drinking heavily and I could pick you up. I 
argued that I was married and couldn’t get mixed up in 
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such a thing and he said my hosband would never know. 
He said that the pictures would merely be used to force you 
into a business deal. That was when I realized that he 
must be working for Harlan Instruments. I asked if he was 
but he wouldn’t admit it. When I said I would lose my 
job you found out I had helped him, he told me my 
job would be safe because you wouldn’t be president of 
Sparta much longer.” 

“He’s working for Harlan Instruments, all 

Myra nodded, “I stalled him. I said that I would have 
to think it over for a few days. Fm going to see Mra 
Monday night—or he thinks I am.” She looked at Dave 
inquiringly. “What are you going to do about it?” 

“I don’t know yet ” he said, “but I’m grateful to you, 
Myra. I am, believe me,’' 

“Sure, Dave.” 

“I’ll not forget it.” 

“You shouldn’t, considering that I could have earned 
an easy two thousand dollars.” She smiled, 

“You’ll get your two thousand. I owe you that much 
and more.” 

“Don’t be a square, Dave. You don’t owe me a thing.” 

“I intend for you to have it.” 

“Well, let’s not argue about it,” Myra said. “There’s 
one thing you had better watch out for though. When I 
turn McLaria down, he’ll he apt to work it with some 
other girl. So if somebody tries to pick you up in a bar, 
watch your step.” 

He griimed. “Fll go on the wagon for a while.” 

“Maybe you better,” she cautioned. “Well, that’s the 
story, ru shove off now.” 

“What’s your burry, Red? Don't you like my com¬ 
pany?” 

“I like it,” Myra said, “but I know you don’t want me. 
And even if you did . . . well, this is one of those weeks 
when little Myra spends her evenings at home watching 
television or curled up with a good book,” She picked 
up her purse and stood up. “See you Monday, Dave, at 
the salt mines.” She smiled at him, somewhat wistfully, 
and left. 

Dave remained there, finishing his drink and thinking. 
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He could see how easCy it might have been pulled off 
if Myra had wanted to hurt him. When drinking, he al¬ 
most certainly would have let her pick him up and steer 
him to a motel. After all, she was a damn attractive 
woman and she was no wooden Indian. So tMs private 
eye, McLarin, would have busted in on them and taken 
his picture. How the Harlan Instruments" crowd would 
have made use of the photographs, Dave could only 
guess. No doubt they took it for granted that all was well 
between him and his wife and that he would do anything 
—even agree to a merger—to keep it quiet. They were 
ignorant of how things were between the Macklins, of 
course, but their scheme was a lousy thing and he was 
deeply angered by it. 

If they would try that sort of stunt, they would try 
something else equally underhanded to force him to play 
along with them. That something else could be almost 
anything. And if they had plans to frame him, they cer¬ 
tainly had plans to pull something on other people con¬ 
nect^ with Sparta. 

That Liz Harlan, he thought distastefully- She was 
worse than Fred Harlan had ever been. 

He left his booth and went to the public phone at the 
rear of the cocktail lounge. He dialed long distance and 
put through a call to the Harlan residence in Baltimore. 
A maid answered, told him that Mrs. Harlan was away 
and would not return home until late Sunday evening. 

“Could you tell me how to get in touch with her?” he 
asked. “T^is is David Macklin of Sparta Electronics 
Corporation. I have an important business matter to dis¬ 
cuss with Mrs. Harlan.” 

“WcU, she's at her cottage at Cobb’s Point,” the maid 
said. “She often spends the weekends there. Tm afraid 
you won’t be able to reach her, though. There’s no tele¬ 
phone at the cottage.” 

“Just where is Cobb’s Point?” 

“It's on the Chesapeake, sir, just beyond Gilchester.” 

“Thank you,” Dave said and hung up. 

He debated for a moment and then his anger decided 
him. He would bust in on Liz Harlan at her weekend re¬ 
treat and tell her exactly what he thought of her and her 
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dirty business tactics. He left the night club and drove 
to a near-by service station. He asked the attendant for 
a road map and studied it while the Lincoln’s tank was 
being filled. Cobb’s Point, he found, was about forty 
miles from Baltimore. 

Just a nice drive on a warm summer evening. 
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HE DROVE into a sommer storm just beyond Baltimore 
and was still in the heart of it when he reached Gil- 
raester. Tr^c was slowed to a crawl by the downpour. 
Gusts of wind rocked the Lincoln, heavy though it was. 
Near Gilchester a tree had been blown across the high* 
way and there was a detour over a narrow country road 
mat was awash at its low places. He was relieved to reach 
Gilchester, a pvbby little crossroads town, but failed to 
find a sign pointing to Cobb’s Point. He saw no one who 
nugbt give him directions. The streets were deserted, peo- 
ple wven indoors by the storm which showed no signs 
of abating. The wind was increasing and the rain feU in 
torrents. Lig h t n i ng flashed constantly. 

Finally Dave spotted a diner and turned in at it. He 
switched off the lights, wipers and motor, got out of the 
car and sprinted for the doorway. The place was empty 
except for the counterman 

“Bad night to be out,” he said. 

“And I’m the one who knows it,” Dave said, taking 
out his handkerchief and wiping the water from his face. 
Cbuld you tell me how to get to Cobb’s Point?” 

“You come through town?” 

Dave said that he had. 

Well, go back to the red light and turn right,” the 
counterman said. “But I don’t know if you’ll make it that 
way. The road floods every time there’s a heavy dew 
and tonight . . He shrugged. “How far out are you 
going?” 

“I don’t know exactly. Fm looking for a cottage owned 
by a Mrs. Harlan.” 

“Oh, yeah. That’ll be about halfway out It’s the first 
place beyond the bridge.” 
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“Thanks.” 

“Sure,” the counterman said. “Luck.” 

Luck, Dave thought, was what he needed for the road 
was not only awash most of the way but also so n^ow 
and winding that he had difficulty in keeping to the hard¬ 
top. He knew that if he ran off the pavement he would 
certainly bog down in mud for the duration. The r^ 
sluiced down and his laboring wipers could not cope with 
it. Inside, the windshield and windows fogged. Once at a 
sharp curve his front wheels did run off the road. For¬ 
tunately he realized the danger and braked in time. He 
backed, strmghtened out and crept along even more 


cautiously. , , , 

He glimpsed the lights of first one and then a second 
cottage off to his left on high ground. Then, after what 
seemed to be miles, he came to the bridge. It was an an¬ 
cient wooden span. He inched across and then vaguely 
glimpsed the lighted windows of a third cottage throu^ 
the rain. It should be Elizabeth Harlan’s place. It sud¬ 
denly occurred to Dave that she might have a houseful of 
guests. If she did have he could scarcely barge m on her 
and it would mean an immediate trip back over the tor¬ 
tuous road. He shuddered at the thought. 

He located the driveway leading up to the cottage and 
slowly followed it. He knew he had the right place 
when his headlights revealed Liz’s Cadillac convertible 
in the carport. There were no other cars about the place. 
Maybe he had caught her alone after all. 

He parked in front of the carport, got out and made a 
dash for the porch of the cottage. Even there he found 
no shelter. The windswept rain beat in under the roof. 
He knocked loudly and urgently. The door was cautiously 
opened on a chain and Elizabeth Harlan peered out 
through the narrow opening. 

‘mo is it?” ^ * 

“Dave Mackltn,” he shouted through the gale. Let 


me in. I’ll drown out here." 

She unhooked the chain and opened the door wide. 
He stepped inside, dripping water. She shut the door, 
amazement on her face. She did not speak but just stared 
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^ already sodden handkerchief and 

wipea ms race. 

ha drowned. Maybe you 

fh- better get out of those wet clothes. I’ll find some¬ 
thing for you to change into.” 

“ru wha. IV came «, 

Well, if that’s the way you want it . . 

Me moved past him, seated herself on the sofa and 
a agarette from a copper box on the coffee table. 

_ e room was a pleasant one and spacious, with an open- 
and stone fireplace. She ht her cigarette, 
g g at hini wth both annoyance and expectancy. 

suppo^, she said, “you’ve a crow to pick with me 
tor some obscure reason of your own." 

“For some reason not so obscure," he said. “I know 
about your stinking plot to frame me.” 

'Plot? To frame you?” 

“As if you don’t know.” 

don’t?*”°°** ** would be of any use to say that I 

“None at all.” 

“So, ha^g been found guffty without being given a 
chance to defend myself, m just have to take my punish¬ 
ment. Is that why you came all the way out here, to punish 
me m some way?” 

“I <^e out here to teU you that it’s a damned crummy 
heatedly. “And I’U also tell you 
tos, Mrs. Harlan—It wouldn’t have worked even if you 
had been able to pull it off. My marriage is already on the 
icxks and It wouldn’t have made one goddam bit of 
different tetween my wife and myself. It’s just the idea 

ctt the whole dirty thing that is beyond belief. And you_ 

the head of a corporation as important as Harlan Instru¬ 
ments—should have some principles. Where the hell are 
your morals?” 

“I pride myself on having as many principles as any¬ 
one, whether the head of a corporation or not, Mr. Mack- 
hn. As for your accusation_ ” 

denying that you hired that private detective 
to frame me?” he yelled. 
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“I am indeed,” she said. “And now you had better 
get hold of your temper and teli me what has happened. 
I deny having hired a orivate detective for any purpose 
but it’s quite possible that someone else at Harlan Instru> 
ments has without my knowledge—” 

“That’s it,” he broke in. "Pass the buck. Go on. Put 
the blame on somebody under you—like George Fabian, 
maybe. Then he can pass it on to somebody else when I 
go to him. McLarin is the detective's name, in case you 
didn’t know. Dan McLarin. He approached a woman and 
offered her two thousand dollars to get me into a motel 
room so he could bust in on us and get some pictures. 
Are you trying to tell me you don’t know anything about 
it?” 

"That’s exactly it. And the woman told you?” 

“She told me.” 

"She also said that I had hired him?” 

“She told me that McLarin said the idea was to use the 
pictures to force me into a business deal. Only Harlan In- 
stniments is interested in getting me into a business deal, 
if you could call it that, and you are Harlan Instruments.” 

Elizabeth leaned forward and crushed out her cigarette 
in an ashtray. “Fm not so sure at the moment that I 
count for much at Harlan Instruments. I didn’t know 
about this but I won’t deny that it happened. I’m in¬ 
clined to take your word for it. It’s apparent that I’m 
being kept in the dark about certain thines my company 
is doing. If it’s any reassurance, Mr. Macklin, I shall take 
steps to see that nothing like this happens again.” 

He gazed at her uncertainly. She looked upset and 
angry. He was half convinced that she was telling the 
truth. It was possible that she was not kept informed 
about all that went on at Harlan Instruments. Now that he 
thought of it, this kind of frame seemed more like a man’s 
idea than a woman’s. And, in spite of himself, Dave found 
that he wanted to believe her. He was suddenly aware of 
her as a woman, too aware of her, just as he had been on 
the day they had lunched together at the Red Mill. 

He sneezed, suddenlv and explosively. Elizabeth showed 
immediate concern. Rising, she said, “You’D catch a 
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cold if you don’t get out of those wet clothes* Come up- 
stairs and FU give you something to change into.” 

Dave felt that he had lost control of the situation* She 
had taken the wind out of his sails* Soaking wet and sneez¬ 
ing, he felt like an impetuous schoolboy. He caught an¬ 
other sneeze in his handkerchief* 

Sourly he said, “I had better be going*” 

“In this storm?” Elizabeth protested* “Nonsense.” 

He listened to the wind. It seemed to be raging with 
mounting fury. The road would be completely flooded, 
perhaps impassable. 

Elizabeth started up the stairs and, after a moment of 
hesitation, he followed her* He could not help but notice 
the snug fit of her slacks. Catching himself, he frowned. 
Elizabeth opened the door to a bedroom, switched on the 
lights and led him inside* 

“This was my husband’s room,” she said, opening the 
closet door. “There are some of his things still here.” 

Her husband’s room, Dave thought. So she and Fred 
Harlan had not shared a room. Another marriage that 
had become a marriage in name only? He wondered 
what had gone wrong. She took a pair of slacks and a 
sweater from the closet and carried them to the bed, 

“These should do,” she said, looking him over* “You’re 
pretty near my husband’s size, I think*” She went to the 
door, turned and faced him. “My husband was very fond 
of this place* He spent most of his free time here and on 
his boat. I come down whenever I want to be alone— 
to get away from it all, as the saying is*” 

“Sorry I broke in on your solitude,” Dave growled, 
his anger shattering with embarrassment. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that Fm always here alone* Some¬ 
times I have guests*” She smiled suddenly and warmly. 
“And tonight Fm glad for company* Before you came I 
was rather depressed because of the storm. Would you 
like a drink or a cup of coffee?” 

“Coffee would be fine.” 

“Come down when you’ve changed,” she said and left 
the room* 

The coffee was perking when he went downstairs and 
into the kitchen* Elizabeth had set out cups and saucers, 
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sugar and cream. She had combed her hair and put on 
lipstick. She turned to h*m with a friendly smile. 

“More comfortable now?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“The coffee will be ready in a minute. Sit down, why 
don’t you?” 

He sat down at the table. He was conscious of the rain 
beating against the windows, of the wind howling and 
shrieking, of the thunder rumbling. Man-fashion, he 
found himself thinking that he was m a very interesting 
situation. Just the two of them alone, isolated from the 
rest of the world. He looked at her and caught her watch¬ 
ing him. She looked away so quickly, as though suddenly 
flustered, that he wondered if her thoughts were not in the 
same channel as his. Yes, it was a very interesting situ¬ 
ation—^and he found himself hoping that the storm would 
continue through the nisht. 

Elizabeth poured the coffee, brought it to the table 
and seated herself opposite him. She too had the storm 
on her mind. 

“You won’t be able to get off Cobb’s Point tonight,” 
she said. “Most of the road is certainly under water by 
now.” 

“Most of it was when I came in.” 

“It’s a wonder you got through,” 

“I was lucky,” he said and smiled at her. 

She surprised him then by smiling back and sajing, 
“Weren’t you, though?” Then, after a sip of coffee, “Tell 
me, what did you say about your marriage a little while 
ago?” 

“I said that it’s on the rocks,” he stated flatly, “and it 
is.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“So am I.” 

“Well, marriage is pretty much a gamble. And when 
one gambles, he—or she—can’t always win.” 

“You know that from experience, Liz?” 

She smiled. “That u<jly name again. You’re the only 
person who uses it. Yet I’m glad you do. Yes, I know 
from experience. My marriage was both lucky and un¬ 
lucky. It gave me so much and at the same time, so little.” 
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She paused, as though debating within herself, and then 
said simply, ‘‘Fred was so much older than L” 

He did not comment and they drank their cotfee in 
silence. It was after they had left the kitchen and were 
talking through the hallway to the living room that it 
happened. There was a resounding crash of noise as 
lightning struck near the cottage. The lights flickered and 
went out Involuntarily Elizabeth shrieked with fright 
and whirled towards him. Dave automatically took her 
in his arms. 

“Scared you, eh?’" 

“Yes,” she said shakily. “Isn’t that silly?” 

She tried to pull away but he tightened his arms about 
her. 

“Dave,” she protested, “Don’t” 

“Why not?” 

“WeU . . . because.” 

“That’s no reason,” he said and pulling her closer, his 
mouth found hers. 

It was as though he had triggered a seething volcano of 
passion. She slipped her arms about his neck, pressed 
her body to his and whispered, “Oh, yes, yes!” Then, as 
he kissed her again, she began to moan softly as if in 
exquisite agony. She strained against him, her mouth 
locked with his. He sensed that she was starved for love 
and knew that he could have his way with her. He hesi¬ 
tated briefly, then lifted her in his arms and carried her 
into the living room and towards the stairs. Long fingers 
of blue-green flashes of lightning lit the way. 

Upstairs, he started into the room where he had 
changed clothes. 

“Not in there,” she said, her voice husky. “Mine. The 
next one.” 

He took her into her room and put her down. She was 
in a frenzy as she tore off her clothes and flung the bed¬ 
covers back. She was waiting for him, eager for complete 
surrender, by the time he finished undressing. 

When he came down upon her, she said, "Ever since 
the day we had lunch together—” and suddenly her 
words ended in a gasp. 
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FINALLY THERE was only a light drumming of 
The wind died away and the infrequent flashes of lightning 
grew pale. Thunder rumbled distantly. The lights had not 
yet come back on, however, and Dave and the woman 
lay together in the darkness. The tempest within them 
had also passed and now their only contact was their in¬ 
terlocked hands. They had been motionless and silent for 
a long time. Elizabeth stirred slightly. 

“I hope it rains the rest of the night,” she said, “so you 
can’t leave.” 

“Maybe I could swim out of here.” 

“You beast.” 

“But I won't even attempt it if you coax me to stay,” 

“Please, stay. Pretty please." 

“Well, for you . . .” 

“Do you like me, Dave?” 

“Need you ask?” 

“A woman likes to be told.” 

“In that case, I like you.” 

“Do you think I’m a pushover?” 

“Yep.” 

“I was, wasn’t I?” 

“The easiest ever.” 

“I think I hate you.” 

“The truth hurts?” 

“The truth can be wrong,” she said, turning towards 
him. “It is wrong in this case. I haven’t done this with any 
man—^not ever—except the man I was married to.” 

“It hgures.” 

“What does?” 

“I think you’ve been alone too long.” 

“I was a shameless hussy, wasn’t I?” 
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“But a nice shameless hussy.” 

“And you came here hating me.” 

“I’ll hate you again if 1 find out it was you who put 
that private eye on me.” 

“I didn’t, darling.” 

“I believe you.” 

“I swear it on my love for you.” 

“AH right.” 

“It was probably George Fabian.” 

“Probably.” 

“And when I see him —” 

“He’U teU you he did it for good old Harlan Instru¬ 
ments.” 

“I suppose. Dave . . 

“What?” 

In answer, she pressed her body close to his. 

He responded and they made love again, tenderly and 
leisurely. Afterward Dave slept. He slept more soundly 
than he had in weeks. He awoke to sunlight feeling re¬ 
freshed and replenished but he was alone. He was dis¬ 
appointed. He wanted her in his arms again. He wanted 
to know that she was as wonderful as he remembered. He 
heard her moving about downstairs. Impatiently be 
pushed aside the sheet that covered him, showered, 
dressed and went downstairs. She was preparing break¬ 
fast. She wore white shorts, a green blouse and sandals. 
She looked at him shyly. 

“Good morning,” she said. “And it is a good morning. 
Fve never seen the sun so bright nor the sky so blue.” 

“Never?” 

“Never. On my word. Cross my heart.” 

He put his arms around her, “I missed you when I 
woke up.” 

“You were sleeping so soundly that I hated to awaken 
you. And 1 thou^t you would rather have breakfast 
ready when you did wake op.” 

“I would rather have had you." 

“I didn’t know. After all, I don’t know you very weH 
yet.” 

“Honey,” he said, patting her where her shorts were 
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tightest, “if you don’t, nobody does. What’s for break¬ 
fast?” 

“See,” she said, making a face at him. “You would 
rather eat.” 

They had orange juice, scrambled eggs, toast and cof¬ 
fee. They ate as heartily as they had made love. 

Over a second cop of coffee, Elizabeth asked, “This 
woman who was to entice you to a motel—is she some¬ 
body special?” 

“What do you mean, special?” 

“Well, the detective must have thought there was a 
good chance that you would be enticed by her. And her 
reason for telling you about it could have been that she’s 
. . . well, fond of you.” 

“She’s employed by Sparta.” 

“And?” 

“And what?” 

“And what is she to you personally?” 

“She turned out to be a good friend to me personally,” 
he said. “Don’t let your imagination run away with you.” 

“I’m probably just another jealous female,” Elizabeth 
said. "Are we going to see each other again?” 

“If we do,” he said, chuckling, “and Harlan Instru¬ 
ments’ board of directors finds it out, you’U be asked for 
your resignation. I’m the monkey wrench in that out¬ 
fit’s machinery, remember?” 

He helped her do the dishes, wiping as she washed. She 
put on an apron for the chore. Her domesticity amused 
him and when she saw his smile, she wanted to know 
what was funny. He told her that this was a side to the 
lady president of Harlan Instruments that he bad no idea 
existed. 

“This is my true nature,” she told him. ‘T yearn to be 
a suburban housewife with kids—and a husband too, of 
course. Especially a husband. Now you know.” 

“And am forewarned,” he said. 

They had just finished the dishes when they heard a car 
coming up the driveway. The driver sounded his horn 
several times and then called, “Hey, there! Anybody 
home?” Elizabeth looked flustered. 

“Somebody you’re expecting?” Dave asked. 
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“No < , . not exactly ” 

Footsteps pounded on the porch and there was a de¬ 
manding knock on the door. With evident reluctance, 
Elizabeth opened it. 

She greeted the caUer coldly. “Oh, hello, Bert,’* 

“Hiya, sweetheart,” he boomed, bounding Inside. 

Bounding was the right word, Dave reflected. This Bert 
character—^wearing clamdiggers, sandals and T-shirt—was 
one of those athletic, overgrown-boy types. He grinned 
at Elizabeth and seemed about to reach for her until 
suddenly, he became aware of Dave, His grin curdled 
and his boyish face turned sulky, 

“Company?” he asked Elizabeth. “A house guest?” 

Elizabeth seemed to be in an agony of embarrassment 
“Bert, this is Mr. Macklin, president of Sparta Electronics 
Corporation. He drove down to • - . to discuss a business 
matter with me. Dave, Mr. Lawton, Mr, Lawton is in the 
sales department at Harlan Instruments,” 

It was not even a good try. She looked not only em¬ 
barrassed but guOty as well. Dave did not know whether 
to be annoyed or amused. He said, “How are you, Law- 
ton?” in acknowledgement of the introduction. 

Sulkily Bert said, “Fm fine. Sorry I barged in on you 
two. I had no idea I would be interrupting a business 
conference.*’ He looked at Elizabeth. “I did notice a car 
other than yours outside but didn’t really pve it a 
thought. Well, ru not keep you people from something 
important.” 

He started towards the door which Elizabeth still held 
open. Turning, he looked at Dave with a twisted smile. 
“You must have come with quite a proposition, Mr. 
Macklin. You really must have, to be discussing it aU this 
time.” 

“All what time?” Dave asked, 

“From at least midnight on,” Lawton replied. A hi^- 
ways department crew just took down a barricade this 
side of Gilchester. Mine was the first car through since 
the road closed. One of the highway workers told me that 
the barricade had been up since before midnight,” He 
grinned wryly, “Nice that you managed to get through 
before the road flooded.” , 
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He turned and went out, 

Elizabeth cried in a choking voice, **Oh, Dave *, , what 
he must be thinking!” 

“Better worry about what hell be saying,” Dave told 
her. “I get the impression that he*s not the type to keep 
things to himself.” 

Suddenly he strode from the house, Lawton was about 
to get into his car but he waited when he saw Dave run¬ 
ning down the porch steps, 

“Is there something you want to say to me, Mr. Mack- 
lin?” 

“There is,” Dave said erapharically. ‘1 just wanted to 
warn you not to start broadcasting any ideas of what you 
think might have happened here last night.” 

“What I know happened here, pal,” Lawton said with 
a sneer. “She^s a go^ lay, isn’t she? Don’t bother to 
answer. I know.” 

“Listen, sonny—” 

“What are you worried about, Macklin? Could it be 
that you’re a married man?” 

“You heard what I said, I warn you to keep your mouth 
shut about this,” 

“Just what will you do if I don’t? What if I just happen 
to spread the word that the charming, very respectable 
Mrs, Harlan has been shacking up with the president of 
Sparta Electronics Corporation? Boy, would that make 
everybody sit up and take notice!” Lawton moved his 
broad shoulders like a prizefighter trying to impress an 
opponent in the ring. “You won’t do a thing about it, 
pal, I can take you any day in the week and you damn 
well know it. Maybe I’ll do it right now just for kicks.” 

He lunged at Dave, driven by a jealous rage. He closed 
in, swinging wildly. And Dave, who had not found it nec¬ 
essary to defend himself from physical attack since his 
hitch in the Marines, merely sidestepped and struck out 
at him with the edge of his right hand. The blow, a part 
of his Marine judo training, found its mark on Lawton’s 
unprotected neck. Hurt, looking as though he were para¬ 
lyzed, Lawton stopped cold. His arms dropped limply to 
his sides. His eyes glazed and his mouth fell open. After 
long seconds, he began to sway and Dave, thinking he 
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would collapse, shoved him against the side of his car 
and held him there. 

Finally, shaking his head to clear it, Lawton was able to 
stand alone. The fight had gone out of Mm and he looked 
like a small boy about to cry. 

“FlI get you,** he muttered. ‘Damn you, Macklin, IT! 
get you!** 

“Get out of here, sonny,’* Bave told him. “Get in your 
car and clear out. Just remember what I told you. Keep 
your big mouth shut.” 

^ Lawton gave him a hate-filled look and then climbed 
unsteadily into his car. With much spinning of wheels, he 
turned about and sped down the driveway. Dave watched 
him with mingled feelings. He was a little ashamed of the 
brawl, brief though it had been, and yet a little pleased 
at its outcome. But he was saddened, too. He had be¬ 
lieved Elizabeth when she said that there were no other 
men in her life. He realized now that he had fallen in 
love with her—and now he had to fall out of love with 
her. It was just as weU. If he had not found out the truth 
now, he certainly would have later when it would have 
hurt a great deal more. 

He turned back to the cottage, Elizabeth was at the 
door, watching him with stricken eyes. 
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15 


“I KNOW what you’re thinking/’ Elizabeth cried, 
it’s not so! Please, Dave * . , you have to believe me!” 

He walked past her and into the house. She followed 
him. He stopped by the stairs and turned to face her. 

“Let’s forget it/’ he said, forcing a smile. "‘After all, 
it was just one of those things. But for the storm, it 
wouldn’t have happened. The only thing to worry about 
is getting that chump over his peeve. You’ll be able to 
faring him around in time.” 

“Oh, Dave , , /’ Elizabeth protested in shock. 

He went upstairs and changed into his own clothes. 

They had dried and, being wash-and-wear, they were 
not too badly wrinkled. Starting downstairs, he hoped 
that she would not be waiting for him. He wished that she 
would drop it. But she was still in the living room, and 
miserable. 

“Dave, listen to me/’ she begged. “Won’t yon, please?’^ 

“Well, all right, for a moment/’ he said and took out 
a cigarette* 

“Bert’s only a friend,” she said. “I do go out with him 
occasionally. And I have invited him down here a couple 
of times but only when I’ve had other guests. Once be¬ 
fore he came without being invited, as he did today. But 
it was an . * * well, quite innocent. I’m also friendly—so¬ 
cially—with George Fabian. I’m not more friendly with 
one than with the other. There has been nothing like you 
think between Bert and me, or between George and me 
either. Bert’s attitude . , . well, he’s pushy. He takes a lot 
for granted* But there has never been between him and 
myself anything even remotely like what there was be¬ 
tween us last night. I swear it, Dave.” 

“He says otherwise.” 
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‘^He lies then.** 

‘‘Let’s drop it, Elizabeth.** 

“You cao*t take my word?** 

“Sorry,” 

“What must I do to conviiice you?** she asked, on the 
verge of tears. “I*ve fallen in love with you. I don’t want 
to lose you. I can’t lose vou, Davel” 

“You 11 get over it,” he told her. “It was fun and all 
that, but nothing more than fun. Just consider it a one- 
ni^ht stand and let it go. Patch things up with Bert and 
you’ll be aO right,** 

He went out. 

He got into hfs car and drove away. He felt terrible. 
He felt much as he had upon learning that Julie had 
cheated on him. There was no doubt about it. He had 
been in love with Elizabeth. For a little while. But only 
for a very little while. 

As Dave drove away, Elizabeth gave way to tears. She 
was crushed. In Dave’s arms she had found the love she 
had never really experienced with Fred—the comnlete 
fulfillment Making love with Dave was as wonderful 
as she had ever imagined it to be. For the first and only 
time in her life, she had been truly awakened. 

And she had felt that it was just the bec^inning. By 
his own admission, Dave’s marriage was a failure. He was 
not yet ready to end it with a divorce but she had been 
sure that he would, in time, come to love her so rnuch 
that he would attempt to get a divorce. While fixing 
breakfast, she had let herself daydream about the fu¬ 
ture. She would resiim her job. She would become a 
housewife. She would have children. She would live only 
for Dave and their children. 

It had been too good to be true, too good to last 
A one-night stand, he had said. 

Then it occurred to her that perhaps that was all he 
had wanted it to be. It was possible that he had welcomed 
an excuse to end it like this. Yes, it was very possible. 

She tried to hold back a new flood of tears but they 
spilled over as she buried her head in anguish. 
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16 


TEN DAYS before the annual stockholders’ meeting, the 
price of Sparta’s stock began to soar. The fact that Har¬ 
lan Instruments was forcing a proxy fight on the smaller 
company’s board of directors had aroused public interest 
and touched off heavy buying but Harlan Instruments 
was acquiring many of the shares being traded. Then, 
four days before the meeting a rare situation unaccount¬ 
ably developed—no shares were to be bought at any 
price. 

An emergency meeting of the company’s board of di¬ 
rectors was called. Sam Vorhees suggested it. It was held 
at the unusually early hour of nine o’clock. Except for 
Miss Valenti, who was merely there in her secretarial 
capacity, it was a grim-faced group that gathered at the 
conference table. Dave saw defeat staring him in the 
face. He had brought a hangover to the meeting. Lately, 
he had one every morning. He had reached the point in 
both his business and his private lives at which he seemed 
unable to cope with matters. The situation with Julie 
and her mother had worsened. They made him feel like 
an intruder in his own house and increasingly he regretted 
the fact that he had tried to do the “right” tMng by his 
wife. 

Then there was Elizabeth ... he had not been able 
to forget her. He had her in his system^—like a virus, he 
told himself—and each night he refrained from calling 
her or going to her only by blunting his senses with al¬ 
cohol. He was tormented by his memory of her. 

As soon as they were seated in the board room, Sam 
Vorhees said, “There’s no need to discuss what is hap¬ 
pening. Everybody here is aware that the situation has 
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deteriorated beyond anything we imagined it could. And 
it|s bound to deteriorate further. Matt cdled me last 
night after he came into possession of a pamphlet which 
Harlan Instruments intends to distribute to our stock¬ 
holders before the meeting on Friday. He came by it 
through a contact over there.” He looked at Eberts. “You 
want to teU them what’s in it, Matt?” 

Bald, ruddy-faced Eberts said sourly, “To begn with, 
I may as well teU you people that I’m having my broker 
unload my stock today. I can see no reason why I 
shouldn’t take my profit. There’s no point in holding on. 
The price won‘’t stay up after the proxy fight whether 
Sparta wins or loses. And I can’t see that the company 
has one chance in a thousand of winning.” 

He took the pamphlet from his pocket. It consisted 
of four pages, ei^t and a half by eleven in size, and was 
printed on slick paper. Dave saw that it was headed; 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MANAGEMENT OF 
Hffi SPARTA ELECTRONICS CORPORATION. 

“This does not bear the name of Harlan Instruments,” 
Eberts xsaid. “It’s simply signed ‘A Shareholder.’ It’s too 
nasty a thing for even that crowd to acknowledge. First, 
it contains a re-hash of all the accusations that Harlan 
Instruments have made before this. Then—” he hesi¬ 
tated, took a sip of water and snorted—“then, this pam¬ 
phlet gets around to dealing with personalities. No names 
are mentioned but titles—which amounts to the same 
thing.” Eberts looked at John Kimball. “First, there’s 
mention of Sparta’s secretary-treasurer. The statement 
made is that the person holding that office does so under 
an assumed name.” 

Everyone stated at John Kimball. His thin face turned 
pale. “It’s true,” he said hollowly. “I changed my name 
many years ago.” 

“This paper suggests that you did it to cover up your 
past,” Eberts said, “because you have a prison record.” 

Kimball nodded heavily. “I do—for embezzlement. 
But my record since then is spotless. The firm of CPAs 
that does our books will tell you that—” 

“You needn’t defend yourself to me,” Eberts said. “As 
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I told you, Fm getting out of the company today/' He 
looked at Dave. “The second officer dealt with in the 
pamphlet is the president of the company. The charge 
is that your private Me is something less than respectable. 
I suppose it has some basis?” 

Dave had the feeling that Eberts was enjoying himself. 
He said flatly, “I suppose it has. Fve been breaking a few 
rules recently and the Harlan Instruments crowd has had 
a private detective watching my every move.” 

‘The claim is made that your life away from the office 
is hardly what one would expect of an executive who 
should be devoting his energies to his job. The charge is 
that you are an alcoholic and associate with loose 
women. Further, there's a charge that your home Me is 
not conducive to an executive's peace of mind, that 
your wife is not a proper corporation wife.” 

Eberts smiled maliciously. “Corporation wife * . . a 
ridiculous term but it has become a part of our vocabu¬ 
lary. At any rate, this pamphlet points out that an execu¬ 
tive with an unfaithful wife is one with a problem too 
big to give his best efforts to his job. I would say that that 
is a well-taken point,” 

Dave’s headache was suddenly worse. The queasy feel¬ 
ing in the pit of his stomach became more intense. How the 
private detective had found out about Julie’s infidelity, he 
could not imagine, 

‘This charge against my wife—he said, “What is it, 
explicitly?” 

“Explicitly, that she spends a great deal of time in bars 
and motels with a man other than her husband,” Eberts 
said. 

“Libel,” Herb Jacoby muttered, speaking for the first 
time. “Can’t we sue them for libel?” 

“Only if it can be proved that Harlan Instruments pub¬ 
lished this pamphlet,” Eberts said, “which will be difficult, 
if not impossible. But the fact that some feelings have been 
hurt does not concern this board. The important thing is 
that the pamphlet will be distributed to the stockholders 
before the meeting on Friday—and the stockholders are 
bound to believe every word in it, I see no way of counter¬ 
ing these charges, no matter whether they’re true or false.” 

He shoved back his chair and rose to his feet. 
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“Now if you gentlemen will excuse me,” he said, “111 
go and call my broker. You have my resignation from this 
board, of course.” He turned to leave and no one at¬ 
tempted to stop him. 

When the door closed behind Eberts, Sam Vorhees said, 
“It*s dirty pool, dirtier than I had expected. But there’s no 
use in complaining because we’ve b«n fouled. Does any¬ 
body have any suggestions?” 

John Kimball said dully, “I suppose my resignation is 
called for.” He was still pale, looking acutely Ul. 

Vorhees shook his head, “We’ll not go into that at the 
moment Your resignation won’t help. Nor Dave’s. As I 
sec it, we have to admit that we’re licked and try to avoid 
the proxy fight Dave, are you listenin g ?" 

Dave had not been wholly attentive. He was thinking of 
Julie. Julie pregnant by one lover and going to bars and 
motels with another? He could not quite believe that she 
had sunk to that 

Shaking himself mentally, he said, ‘Tm listening Sam.” 

“All right,” the old man said peevishly. “I think the four 
of us agree that we’ve reached the pomt of no return. I 
suggest that we try to make the best bargain we can. 1 
suggest that we try to negotiate.” 

Dave nodded. “You’re right of course,” he said. “I’ll 
contact them. But the terms won’t be the same now as 
those Mrs. Harlan offered previously.” 

“WeU, bargain with them,” Vorhees said, rising. “A 
merger will be better than a lost proxy fight. Let me know 
how you make out.” He nodded curtly and left the board 
room. 

Returning to his suite, Dave asked Miss Haskefl for a 
couple of her aspirin tablets. He had a throbbing heaHarh^., 
Swallowing the pills, he thought that what he really 
needed was a tranquilizer. His nerves were firayed. He had 
Miss Haskell put through a call to Elizabeth and waited by 
her desk while she did so. It turned out that Mrs. Harlan 
was not in her office. Her secretary told Miss Haskell that 
Mrs. Harlan would not be in until tomorrow. 

“See if you can get George Fabian," Dave said. 

Miss Haskell was able to reach the Harlan Instruments’ 
vice president and Dave went into his private office to talk 
to him. He picked up the phone with distaste. “George, 
how are you?” he asked with a cordiality be did not feel. 
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‘Tine, Dave ” Fabian said, “And youT’ 

Dave felt that the man spoke with a slightly jeering tone 
and he held his temper in check with difficulty. “George, 
IVe been doing some serious thinking about the matter 
which Mrs* Harlan discussed with me recently. It seems 
to me that we should go into it a bit more thoroughly. I 
haven’t been able to reach Mrs. Harlan and so decided to 
sound you out. Perhaps you and I—' 

“What matter is that?” Fabian cut in with a bewilder¬ 
ment that was patently phony* “Fm afraid Mrs. Harlan 
didn’t brief me,” 

Dave silently swore. ‘That of a merger, George.” 

“Oh, that.” 

“Fve become convinced that a merger would be ad¬ 
vantageous to both your company and mine. Therefore—” 

“To tell you the truth, Dave, there is no longer any in¬ 
terest here in a merger. Sorry, old man.” 

“You wouldn’t care to discuss it?” 

“It would be a waste of time, I*m afraid.” 

“Well, in that case. . ” 

“Sorry, Dave,” Fabian said, the jeering note pro¬ 
nounced. “But let’s get together for lunch some time. IT! 
give you a call in a week dr twd. Okay?” 

“Okay, George,” Dare He put down the phone 
resignedly. 

He hadn’t a chance. Harlan Instruments was not gomg 
to consider a merger when (t was confident of witming the 
proxy fight. He should have admitted the fact that he was 
licked and then told Fabian what a lousy bunch of people 
made up the management of that outfit. There was no 
hope at all of getting them to bargain but he should, he 
supposed, try to take the matter to Elizabeth. 

He buzzed Miss Haskell on the intercom and told her 
to put through a call to Mrs. Harlan’s home. However, 
Elizabeth was not there either. She was out of town. 

“The maid or whoever it is” Miss Haskell told him over 
the intercom, “said that Mrs, Harlan isn’t expected home 
until about eight this evening.” 

“Thanks, Miss Haskell” Dave said, not knowing 
whether he was relieved or disappointed—or both—that 
he could not talk to Elizabeth. 

But he would have to contact her as soon as possible, 
if only because he was duty-bound to go through the mo¬ 
tions of negotiating a merger. He would talk to her on 
ffie phone or else go out to her home and see her in per- 
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son. Maybe seeing her would be better. On the other hand, 
what sort of reception would she give him? After all, he 
had blown it with Liz Harlan. 

And he had blown just about everything else in his life. 
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17 


DAVE LEFT the plant early and went strai^t home. He 
did not stop for a drink even though he felt badly in need 
of one. He intended to have a talk with Julie, a heart-to- 
heart talk, and it seemed wise to be cold sober when he 
faced her. 

Putting his car away, he caught a glimpse of her through 
the rear window of the garage. She was in the garden, 
working around the rose bushes. It took him by surprise. 
Julie’s taking an interest in gardening was the last thing 
he had ever expected. 

He went around back, lit a cigarette and silently watched 
her. She glanced at him but did not speak. She was trowel¬ 
ing plant food into the loose ground around the rose 
bushes. She wore a pink play suit. Her shoulders, arms and 
legs were browned, telling that she had been out in the sun 
a great deal lately. He had not noticed it before. He also 
noticed that she no longer looked ill. In fact, she appeared 
to be in good health and more beautiful than ever. 
proaching motherhood seemed to become her, he thought 
—and the thought hurt. 

His presence disturbed her and she began to frown. She 
said, “If you have something to say, say it.” 

It slipped out, got away from him, “Who’s the man now, 
Julie?” 

She started violently and then for a long moment 
kneeled there motionlessly. Finally she put the trowel 
down, rose, brushed the dirt from her knees and pushed 
a strand of ebony-black hair off her forehead. She stared 
at him defiantly. 

“Are you having me watched?” she demanded. 

He shook his head. “I’m not but somebody else is. An¬ 
other company is out to gain control of Sparta and they 
have a private detective—^probably more than one—check¬ 
ing on everyone connected with our firm. I learned today, 
thanks to this other outfit, that you’ve been going to bars 
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and motels with a man other than—his voice was bitter 
““than your husband” 

“Don’t tell me that you mind,” she said sarcastically. 

I mind, not because it hurts any more but because I 
thought we had agreed to keep up the pretense until you 
were able to go it alone.” 

“Tell me something, Dave. Have you kept up the pre¬ 
tense? Have you done no cheating?” 

‘That’s neither here nor there. I’m the injured party 
and—” ^ 

“But you’ve found that being the injured party is fun. 
haven’t you?” / r j 7 

“Damn it I haven’t.” 

“What’s wrong? Don’t you like strange beds?” 

“Julie, listen—” 

“All right, ril listen,” she said still defiant and angry* 
“Tell me what a tramp I am. Go ahead.” 

He felt defeated again. Defeat lurked in every comer 
just waiting for him, it seemed. Shaking his head resign¬ 
edly, he said, “Let’s not quarrel, Julie. Fm not angry. Fm 
not hurt. Fm not anything except disappointed, 1 would 
have thought that a woman in your condition—” 

“Let me remind you,” she cut in, “that my husband 
refuses to have anything to do with me. As for my condi¬ 
tion, it hasn’t yet dulled my need for affection. But I 
haven’t been out on the town, no matter what you’ve 
heard. I haven’t been going around getting laid by just 
anybody. For your information, Dave Macklin, there is 
a man who cares enough about me to be kind to me. After 
you turned away from me and after I had talked it over 
with Mumsie, I called the man who made me pregnant. 
He caught the first flight East and he has been here 
for almost a week, I have been seeing him to talk over 
what I should do.” 

“This Jerry McMahon?” 

“Yes, Jerry McMahon.” 

“He has accepted your word that it’s his child?” 

“It is his child.” 

“Well, you’re in luck,” Dave said and was aware of a 
great sense of relief. One of his problems might be solved. 
“Not many guys would have come running. Most would 
have run the other way,” 

“He’s in love with me,” Julie said, “which is more than 
you are,” 

He let that pass. 
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Julie went on, *1 have been in bars with him. And I 
didn’t take more than one drink each time,” She said it 
proudly, “I have been to his motel room with him—twice 
—and I enjoyed it. Fm not in love with him as I am widi 
you but we’re good together and I’ll be a good wife to him, 
believe me,” 

“So you’ve decided to get a divorce?” 

“If I get what’s due me.” 

He wondered who had put that idea into her mind, Mc¬ 
Mahon or her mother. He supposed that it had been both* 

“What do you think is due you, Julie?” 

“I want the house,” she said, “and half of everything 
else. Half of all atdr assets.” 

He smiled wryly and said, “All right, Julie.” 

Her eyes widened with surprise, “You agree?” 

“I agree,” he said, ^‘111 see my lawyer and make the 
arrangements.” He turned away. 

“Dave!” 

He stopped and faced her again. She looked hurt and 
bewildered, “Dave,” she said huskily, “are you that eager 
to be rid of me?” 

He looked at her thoughtfully for a long moment, re¬ 
membering how good it had been for them during the first 
years of their marriage. If only it could be like that again, 
he thought. 

He did not answer her question but merely said, “Good¬ 
bye, Julie.” 

He belonged to no club. Rawlins was too small to sup- 

i jort the sort of club to which he would have cared to be- 
ong. So he took a room at the Hotel Maryland. He moved 
in widi his clothes and a few other things—some books, 
his papers. The room was small and gloomy and almost at 
once he felt stifled. He went down to the cocktail lounge 
and had a drink. Only one drink. If Julie could kick the 
habit, so could he, he told himself. He went to dinner 
early. It was only six-thirty when he left the hotel dining 
room and he wondered uneasily what he was to do with 
his free time. He thought of what he ima^ned another 
man in his situation would do. A woman? 

The redhead maybe? 

He seriously considered calling Myra Payson but then 
he realized that he did not really want her. Besides he 
should get in touch with Elizabeth Harlan about the mer¬ 
ger that was not to be. 

He went to the desk borrowed a Baltimore telephone 
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directory and found that Elizabeth lived in suburban Ben- 
nington. He wrote the address down. It would take him 
only half an hour to reach her place and so he still had 
time to kill. He was resolved not to do any more drinking 
at the moment. He bought an evening newspaper and sat 
down in the lobby to read it. Time passed with aggravating 
slowness. At seven-thirty he left the hotel, got into his car 
and started for Bennington. 

He arrived at Eli 2 abeth*s home a few ininutes after 
eight o’clock. A maid admitted him, took his name and 
left to announce him. She returned shortly to tell him that 
Mrs. Harlan was having dinner on the terrace and would 
see him there. 

Elizabeth was dining alone. His heart leapt at the 
sight of her and he knew that he had truly been at least 
a little bit in love with her. She greeted him unsmilingly, 
polite and reserved. Her manner indicated that she was 
not angry but merely on ^ard. 

She said that it was nice to see him again. *'Do sit down. 
WiU you have a cup of coffee? Or would you like a drink?” 

‘Ill just have a cigarette, thank you,” he said, seating 
himself at the table. ‘‘How have you been, Elizabeth?” 

“Not happy,” she replied, frankly Icnakiug directly at 
him “Not at alJ happy. And you?” 

“The same,” he said. “Not happy,” 

“Some business problem, of course?” 

“Well, yes,” 

“And that’s what brought you here?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Naturally it wouldn’t have been anything else.” 

“Which proves that Fra a chump, eh?” 

“On the contrary,” Elizabeth said. “You’re to ^ ad¬ 
mired for being so . . . so moralistic. For not wanting to 
share a woman with another man. But tell me , , . now 
many women are there in your life? And do they all see 
only you?” 

“Let’s get off this, Elizabeth,” he said, squirming. “ItTl 
spoil your dinner if we go on this way.” 

“Fm finished with my dinner,” she said stiffly. She 
poured a cup of coffee and added cream to it. Then, in a 
different tone, “All right Dave. Tell me your problem, 
your business problem.” 

“Well, it’s that merger deal. Are you still of a mind to 
offer the same terms?” 
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“If I were, it wouldn’t mean anything. IVe been over¬ 
ruled by the other members of our board of directors. Ami 
they are quite unwUling even to consider a merger now,” 

“They’re that sure of winning a prow fight?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, at least I’ve tried.” 

“You really thought I could help you at this late date?” 

“Not really,” 

“Well, I can’t—^not even if I were so inclined,” 

He was silent for a moment and then asked, “Do you 
know how your crowd is winning the proxy fight, Liz?” 

“Don’t call me that,” she said angrUy, “Don’t ever call 
me that again!” 

“All ri^t,” he said, stung by her rebuke. "*601 do you 
know?” 

“I can imagine how my crowd, as yon put it, is winning 
the proxy fight,” she said. “I’m well aware of how my as¬ 
sociates operate.” 

He took from his pocket the pamphlet that Matt Eberts 
had left on the conference table in Sparta’s board room. 
He put it beside Elizabeth’s cup of coffee. 

“This little item will have been distributed to Sparta’s 
stockholders before the meeting on Friday,” he told her. 
“It’s a nasty thing. It goes far beyond the bounds of any 
decency. One little gem is the charge that the president 
of the company associates with loose women. Apparently 
your friend Bert talked out of turn.” 

“Women,” Elizabeth said. “Plural.” 

Dave chose to ignore her. “A strange thing, your as¬ 
sociates branding you a loose woman.” 

Elizabeth drank her coffee. When she set the cup down, 
it rattled against the saucer. Her hand was trembling 
violently, 

“Dave, I’ve been having a rough time of it lately and 
I’m easily upset,” she said. “I would appreciate your 
leaving now.” 

“All right, Elizabeth,” he said, rising. “But I’ll leave that 
pamphlet with you—^just in case you haven’t had a chance 
to read it before now. Sorry I upset you.” 

He left, feeling that he had acted like a true heel. 

Elizabeth had not seen the pamphlet before. She had 
had no knowledge of it. She glanced through it, read with 
care the part that charged the secretary-treasurer and the 
president of Sparta with indiscretions. She was upset. It 
was a nasty thing. It did 2,0 far beyond the bounds of 
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decency. Of course there was nothing to prove that she 
was included in the term “loose women,” She probably 
wasn’t, Bert Lawton would not have told anyone about 
her and Dave, Or would he? She did not really know. She 
did know, however, that Bert had avoided her since that 
Sunday at Cobb’s Point. 

That Sunday .. . she had been miserable ever since. She 
was more miserable now that she had seen Dave again. 
She was in love with him. It did not matter how many 
other women—loose women, she thought with bitter 
amusement—he saw. Despite them, she was stiU in love 
with him. But he could not accept the fact that she had 
been friendly—just friendly, not intimate—with other 
men. Oh, damn him! 

And damn George Fabian, too. She knew that George 
was responsible for the pamphlet. She picked it up and 
went outside to call him. 

When he answered, she said, “George, this is Elizabeth. 
Are you going to be at home during the next half hour?” 

“Yes, I am, 1 have some work I brought along from the 
office and—” 

“I want to talk to you. I’m coming over.” 

“I could come to your place, my dear. I—” 

‘T’H be there,” she cut in, “In less than half an hour.” 

She put down the phone with a clatter. She had never 
been so violently angiy in her life. She could easily under¬ 
stand now why some people committed murder. 

She felt exactly like murdering George Fabian. 
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18 


WHEN GEORGE Fabian admitted her to his apartment, 
Elizabeth had the thought that he was posing as a man of 
distinction. She felt sure that he had purposely put on the 
handsome smoking jacket for her benefit and that he had 
purposely come to the door with the tall drink in his hand. 

“Well, come in, come in,” he invited too cordially. “This 
is a pleasure I often dreamed of but never really believed 
would happen. You make this drab bachelor apartment 
of mine suddenly attractive, Elizabeth.” 

She walked to the middle of the living room and faced 
about. 

“Let’s skip the pleasantries, George,” she said, her voice 
as chill as her expression. She held up the pamphlet. “I 
came to tell you how utterly contemptible you are because 
of this.” 

“Are you sure that I’m responsible for it, my dear?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Well, I’m just doing the job assigned me by our board 
of directors.” 

“I’m not sure the majority of the board members would 
approve of it,” she said. “George, I don’t want it sent out." 

He took a swallow of his drink. Then, smiling smugly 
he said, “You’re too late. The pamphlet is already in the 
mail. A copy is on the way to each Sparta shareholder. 
You see, I was fortunate enough to come by a list of the 
company’s shareholders at a surprisingly small cost. I—” 

“And now two people have their reputations tom to 
shreds. You must feel guite proud of yourself.” 

“It’s my belief, Elizabeth, that people damage their 
own reputations. All I’ve done is to hint at certain facts. 
But why should we quarrel about it? Or about anything? 
Let me fix you a drink and then we can talk about some¬ 
thing more pleasant.” 

“I don’t want a drink,” Elizabeth said. “And for hea¬ 
ven’s sake, put yours down. You’re being a poseur and I’m 
in no mood to admire you.” 
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Fabiao was stung. His face fiushing, he said bitingly, 
“And you should drop your haughty, self-righteous pose. 
It doesn’t become you. Not when one knows the truth,” 

“The truth? What do you mean by that?” 

“1 happen to know where Dave Macklin spent a recent 
Saturday night.” 

“So Bert Lawton did talk.” 

“He did, indeed,” Fabian said, gr innin g maliciously. “So 
let’s you and I quit pretending. We know one another for 
what we are. I still recommend a drink for you. Maybe 
it won’t put you in the mood to admire me, as you put it, 
but it should put you into a mood to appreciate the fact 
that we could be good for each other.” 

“If you’re suggesting what I think —" 

“You’re probably thinkin g what I’m suggesting,” he in¬ 
terrupted. “At any rate, I’m suggesting that, since you’re 
here and not with Dave Macklin, I substitute for him. I 
can assure you that you’ll find me every bit as proficient 
In fact I have a feeling that I might prove even more ade¬ 
quate. Especially since I don’t have to accommodate quite 
so many other women. Or hasn’t he told you about ^ 
other women?” 

“George, you’re beneath contenmt!” 

He feigned surprise. “You’re onended? I really can’t 
understand why. I’m merely ofiering you my services 
just as Macklin does.” 

Fu^ swept through Elizabeth and for a moment she 
saw Mm through a bright red haze. She wanted to pummel 
him with her fists. It would have given her great satisfac¬ 
tion to do him physical injury. Since she was not capable 
of it, she used icy contempt as her weapon. 

“Yonr offer leaves me cold,” she said. “I’m afraid I 
would find the services of an aging Romeo much too 
frustrating.” 

She saw Ms quick anger and for an instant she feared 
that he would strike her. 

“Now that we really do understand each other,” she 
went on when sure that he bad not lost control of him¬ 
self, “I’ll give you a word of advice. Don’t celebrate your 
victory too soon. You still have the proxy fight to win and, 
despite the vicious propaganda your nasty little mind has 
dreamed up, I for one don’t think you will win it.” 

She turned abruptly and walked to the door. He stared 
at her with rage—and hatred—^as she left the apartment 

As usual, the annual meeting of the Sparta Electronics 
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Corporation’s stockholders was held in the baDroora of the 
Hotel Maryland. The year before, one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-seven people had attended. Today, nearly three hundred 
and fifty had registered and were gathered there, 

Harlan Instruments’ publicity campaign had been effect 
tive. It was responsible for the large attendance. Among 
the stockholders was a delegation from that company. It 
consisted of half a dozen men, among diem Grorge 
Fabian. He had the smug, sadsfied look of a man on the 
verge of victory. 

On the platform were seated Sparta’s four board mem¬ 
bers: Sam Vorhees, Herb Jacoby, John Kimball and Dave 
Macklin. As chairman, Vorhees was first to address the 
gathering. He said that the board members appreciated 
the presence of so many stockholders. He then asked John 
Kimball if they had a quorum. 

Kimball said that there was in excess of eighty-seven 
per cent of the outstanding shares of stock represented in 
person and, therefore, they did have a quorum. Vorhees 
then declared the meeting convened. Kimball read the 
notice of the meeting and Dave, as both a board member 
and the chief executive officer of the company, was called 
upon to address the gathering, 

Dave went to the speaker’s stand, put the few notes he 
had prepared upon it, and began to speak. He reviewed 
the company’s Wstory, pointing out in detail its am^ing 
&owth and then dwelt at greater length upon its promising 
future. He tried to make it clear to everyone that Sparta’s 
future depended solely upon the re-election of the present 
board members. He bluntly warned his audience of a group 
of persons intent upon wresting control of the company 
from himself and the other three board members, 

“This group,” he stated, “has been buying heavily of 
Sparta Electronics’ shares. It hopes to influence you, the 
other shareholders, to vote your proxies for people its 
spokesman will nominate for membership in this board. 
Tliis group has, through dishonest publicity, told you many 
untruths about the present management. It has painted a 
black picture of the company’s future. But don’t be de¬ 
ceived, my friends. The past has been good and, under 
the present management, the future can be better—much 
better.” 

He went into detml about the progress the company 
was making in thermoelectrics research. Then concluding, 
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he said, ‘Tf Sparta Electronics Corporation has any serious 
problems—and it has, I admit—most of them can be 
traced directly to this |roup that seeks so desperately to 
gain control of our business and our research*” 

It was a good try but it was not, Dave realized, good 
enough* His audience was politely attentive but he had not 
reached their hearts. He had failed to stir them. When he 
finally sat down, he knew that the nominations and voting 
would be mere formalities* He knew what the results 
would be. 

Sam Vorhees rose and announced that at this point 
there would be the election of directors. A stockholder 
asked for the floor. 

“Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold V. Banning. I’m 
from Baltimore. I represent eight hundred shares of Sparta 
Electronics’ stock. I nominate as directors to serve for the 
ensuing year yourself, Mr. David Macklin, Mr. Herbert 
Jacoby, Mr* John Kimball and, to fill the vacancy left by 
Mr* Matt Eberts* resignation, Mr. Philip D. Wiley*” 

“Thank you,” Vorhees said* “Is the nomination sec¬ 
onded?” A Mrs. Warren Gibson seconded the nomination* 

Vorhees asked if there were any other nominations. 

A member of the Harlan Instruments’ delegation rose 
and said, “I’m Frank Vernon md I represent thirty-two 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety-four shares. I nom¬ 
inate the following persons for directors: Mr, George 
Fabian, Mr* William Taylor, Mr. Horace Hunt, Mr. John 
Strickler and Mr. A. D, Voyle.” 

After the nomination was seconded, Sam Vorhees asked 
if there were any others. 

A man who gave his name as Oarfc Johnson rose and 
stated that he represented thirty-four thousand, four hun¬ 
dred and twenty shares. A ripple of excitement swept 
through the gathering. “I nominate a person who will as¬ 
sure the future of this company, a person who has guided 
another company to outstanding success, a person well 
known to us all—Elizabeth Carter Harlan!” 

There was another, noisier ripple of excitement. The 
nomination was seconded and then there was a motion that 
the nominations be closed. It was seconded and carried. 

The excitement continued and Sam Vorhees had to rap 
for order several times. The voting followed and when the 
ballots were counted, Dave Macklin was stunned by the 
returns. Elected were himself, Sam Vorhees, Herb Jacoby, 
John Kimball and Elizabeth Harlan. Judging by the look 
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on George Fabian’s face, he too was stunned—and infuri¬ 
ated. Fabian led his group from the room without waiting 
for the meeting to be adjourned. 

When it was adjourned, Dave hastily left the platform 
and sought out Qark Johnson, the man who had nomin¬ 
ated Elizabeth, and asked, “Mr, Johnson, do you mind 
telling me why?” 

Johnson was a stout, jovial man. He laughed heartily. 
“I did set off a bomb, didn’t I?” Then, sobering, he said, 
‘T’m Mrs, Harlan’s lawyer, Mr. Macklin. I merely acted 
on her instruction. She has been buying Sparta’s stock, 
through me, for some time. Last night she called me and 
instructed that I attend this meeting. As for her reason. .. 
well, you’ll have to ask her for it. She didn’t confide in me 
when she gave me my orders.” 

“I’ll ask her all right,” Dave said, smiling. 

He really felt like smiling. In fact, once he started, he 
could not stop. He almost laughed aloud. 

Later at lunch, John Kimball asked, “Why, Dave? What 
does it mean?” 

Dave shook his head. “I don’t know, John. I tried to 
reach Mrs. Harlan but she’s not at her office or her home* 
We’ll just have to wait and see what happens next. But 
one thing is certain. We no longer have an^hing to worry 
about.” 

“Well, there’s no figuring a woman,” Kimball said, 
shaking his head in perplexity. 

“Is that an original thought with you, John?” Dave 
asked. They laughed together. 

Dave tried all afternoon to reach Elizabeth. He had has 
secretary make hourly calls to both Harlan Instruments 
and the house in Bennington. Elizabeth’s secretary said 
that Mrs. Harlan was not in her office and her maid said 
only that Mrs. Harlan was not at home* 

Dave stayed in his office until five-thirty and then called 
again. Elizabeth still was not home. He left the plant, had 
a single drink at Delaney’s Bar, then went to the hotel and 
up to his room. It was six o’clock. He called Elizabeth’s 
home again and once more was told that she was not there. 

A few minutes later, as he was leaving to go down to 
dinner, the phone rang. He turned hurriedly and grabbed 
the instrument 

“Hello?” he said. “Elizabeth?” 
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A feminine voice said in an acid tone, *^Sorry to disap¬ 
point you but this is Julie.” 

he said, feeling let down hard. **What can I do 

for you?” 

"‘Just who is Elizabeth?” 

‘"A Mend. What do you want, Julie?” 

“A friend,” Julie said. "I’m jealous.” 

”No need to be. She’s not that kind of friend.” 

“I bet,” she scoffed. Then, in a more serious tone, she 
said, “I wanted to tell you that Mumsie and I are leaving 
for Los Angeles tomorrow. From there TU go to Las Vegas 
and see a divorce lawyer. Mr. Naylor, your lawyer, had me 
come to his office this afternoon. He gave me the title to 
the house and your signed agreement to turn over to me 
half of our personal property within ten days. I want to 
thank you for keeping your word, Dave.” 

“Did you think I wouldn’t keep it, Julie?” 

“No, of course not. But Mr. Naylor seemed to think 
you were being too generous with me,” 

Dave was aware that Blake Naylor had thought him too 
generous imder the circumstances. When they had dis¬ 
cussed the matter, the lawyer had told him that he was be¬ 
ing foolish. Dave had not agreed. Despite what Julie had 
done to him and to their marriage, he wanted to do this 
one last thing for her. He felt that she would need every¬ 
thing he was giving her, and maybe more. 

“Well,” he said, “luck to you, Julie.” 

""And to you, Dave. I wish . . 

‘"I know, honey.” 

“I think Fm going to cry.” 

"Tears won’t help.” 

"‘I guess you’re right, ’Bye now.” 

“Goodbye, Julie,” he said and put down the phone. He 
stood by it for a moment, thinking about her. The end of 
an era, he thought, not without sorrow. But as he turned 
away, she faded from his thoughts. 

Liz, where are you, anyway? He strode &om the room^ 
obviously a man with a purpose. 
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JULIE DID cry. She cried silendy but bitterly. Even 
later, when driving away from the house^ she had to keep 
blinking away the tears. 

She drove out to the Hiway Motel where Jeny Mc¬ 
Mahon was staying. She was to have dinner with him and 
he had asked her to pick him up there. Since talking to 
Dave, she was not looking forward to the evening. She 
wished it were over. 

The motel was two miles south of town. She had been 
there before with Jerry, They had made love in his room. 
She hoped that he would not want to tonight though. She 
just was not in the mood. 

His car, which he had rented at the airport in Washing¬ 
ton, was in the carport. She parked behind it and Jerry 
appeared at the door of his room as she got out of her 
car. Once, when they were teen-agers, she had admired 
his stature and coarse good looks. Now she realized that 
he was far from handsome. In fact, she thought him gross. 
She walked slowly, reluctantly, towards him, 

“Hi, baby,” he said, taking her by the arm, “I thought 
you were standing me up. You’re late,” 

‘Tm sorry.” 

“It’s all ri£?ht, now that you’re here,” 

He still held her by the arm as he shut the door. He 
grinned at her and said. “But vou shouldn’t have kept 
pana waiting.” He was not dressed to go out. He wore only 
a T-shirt, trousers and bedroom slippers. He began to kiss 
her. 

She said, “Jerry, youHl muss me,” 

He did not stop. She feh him open the slide fastener 
of her dress and then fumble with the hook of her bra. 
“Not now.” she begged. “Later, Let’s go to dinner first.” 

“What’s vour hufrv?” he asked, sliding her dress off her 
sho^’lders. “We can have a auickie and then go eat,” 

She began to grow and then realized that she 

must not quarrel with him. She would have to give in 
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whenever he wanted her—ontfl she was safely married 
to him. 

“Come on, baby,” he said, unbuttoning his shirt. ^Take 
it off, take it off.” 

She bit her lip and turned to the dressing table. She put 
her purse down and then removed her dress. When she 
was completely unclothed, she went to the bed. He had 
been in it during the day and it was badly rumpled. She 
lay down on it, feeling herself close to tears again. She 
wished that she had not called Dave. Talking with him 
had upset her. Eveiything was so hard now. So very hard. 

Jerry went to her, huge and unhandsome, 

“Do it as quick as you can,” she said. And then, not 
wanting him to know mat she did not want him, she lied, 
“Fm awfully hungry,” 

Payson, too, had Dave Macklin in her thoughts 
this evening. He had come out to the reception room late 
in the afternoon to tell her that he had not forgotten about 
the two thousand dollars he bad promised her. Now that 
everything was settled, he would take It up with the board 
of directors. He was sure, he said, that the other members 
would agree that she had earned the money by tipping 
him off about Harlan Instruments’ attempt to frame him. 
If they did not agree, he would stUl see that she got the 
two thousand. 

Well, it was a lot of money—more money than she had 
ever had at one time—^but, given a choice, she would 
rather have had Dave. 

The old man was watching television when she came 
downstairs, but she was unable to slip out without his see¬ 
ing her. He stood up and lowered the volume of the set. 

“Going out. daughter? You eot a date?” 

“No date, Pop,” she said. “Fm just going to the shop¬ 
ping center.” 

“Ain’t been having much fun lately, have you?” 

“None at all,” Myra said, watching him as his still lively 
old eyes looked her up and down. She could guess at his 
thoughts. He had only three things on his mind: TV, horses 
and sex. The old goat, she thought, but not unkindly. She 
understood the sex urge since she herself was a victim of 
it often enough. “You still broke. Pop?” 

“Yep. My check isn’t due until Monday.” 

“What would you do with ten dollars right now?” 

He grinned. “Just what you think Fd do, daughter. You 
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going to pve me ten even thongh you haven't got a date?” 

Because of the two-thousand-doUar windfall she was to 
receive, she opened her purse and gave him ten dollars. 

Taking it, he said, “No man ever had such a good 
daughter-in-law, Myra. That’s for sure." 

“Have a ball. Pop,” she said and went out 

She slid into her car and backed it out of the driveway. 
She wished she did have a date—^with Dave. Funny how 
she yearned for him. She wished that she didn’t, that she 
would soon forget him . Maybe if she went out with another 
man ... she would have to think about that Yes, she 
would have to give it some real thought. 

She usually had her car’s tank fiU^ at the same service 
station. The attendant was a blond youth. He was kind of 
cute, Myra thought. She had noticed some time ago that 
he always gave her the eye. Sometimes he would lean on 
the car door, chatting wih her, and look at her legs and 
try to peak down her dress. She had been amused and 
sometimes had kidded back with him. 

She watched him come towards her. He gave her a big 
smile. His name was Dick. It was embroidered on the 
pocket of his khaki shirt. 

“Hiya, Mrs. Payson. Ffll it up?” 

“Yes, fill it up, Dick.” 

He looked surprised and pleased at her calling him by 
name. “Sure thing,” he said, smiling broadly. 

She watched him as he filled the t ank , cleaned the wind¬ 
shield and checked under the hood. He was not any Dave 
Macklin but he was clean-cut and virile looking. She began 
to feel a stirring of excitement and she smiled directly at 
him. 

“How much, Dick?” 

“Three fifty-five, Mrs. Payson.” 

She gave him a five-dollar bill and then, as he counted 
the change into her hand, she asked casually, “What time 
do you get off?” 

He gave her another surprised look and a knowing 
grin. “At seven,” he said, “if my relief shows. I'm sure 
hoping he’s on time, believe me.” 

“Oh, you have a date?” 

“Could be.” 

Myra was baffled. Did he or didn’t he? He looked at 
her teasingly, challengingly. 

“Well, enjoy yourself,” she said rather uncertainly. 
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“Maybe thaf s up to you,” he said with a winning, boyish 
smile. 

“Up to me?” she asked. 

“Yeah, up to you. How’s about it?” 

The fresh kid, she thought. Who did he think he was 
talking to? She should give him a piece of her— 

“Come on,” he said. “We could have a few drinks^ 
some laughs, a good time. No harm done, right?” 

He put his hand on her shoulder and the old familiar 
spark of desire coursed through her like wildfire, 

“Why sure,” she said brightly, too brightly* “It sounds 
like fun. Did you ever hear of a place called The Blue 
Lantern?” 

Elizabeth Harlan, too, had Dave Macklin on her mind 
She was troubled and upset. In the kitchen of her Cobb’s 
Point cottage, to which she had fled after the day’s 
momentous happenings, she heated a can of tomato soup. 
That and some crackers were her dinner. She did not 
know exactly why she had come to the cottage with its 
poignant memories of her night with Dave. 

Maybe she had been frightened by what she had done. 
Turning against her friends—her friends? she thought— 
at Harlan Instruments had been no small thing. Fred 
would not have approved. She did not know If she herself 
approved. But she had been angered by the methods they 
had been using to win the proxy fight and she had been 
determined to keep them from destroying Sparta. 

Maybe she was also frightened at being elected to 
Sparta’s board of directors. Although she had sought it, 
she had been unnerved when her lawyer called and told 
her that he had put it over for her. It had been the only 
way she could prevent George Fabian from gaining con¬ 
trol of Sparta. But now she would, sooner or later, have 
to face Dave and it was quite possible that he would com¬ 
pletely misunderstand. He might think that it was all a 
part of .. . well, a pursuit of him. 

Soma pursuit, Elizabeth thought ruefully. She had spent 
a fortune for Sparta’s stock. She had invested almost all 
the money that Fred had left her. She was utterly be¬ 
wildered and confused. 

A car came up her driveway. She tensed as she listened 
to it, knowing somehow that it was Dave’s, 

A knock sounded but she remained seated at the table, 
paralyzed with indecision. She hoped that he would go 
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away if she did not open die door immediately. No, she 
didn’t hope that Not really. She wanted to see him . She 
was dying to see him. She waited until he knocked again 
before going to the door. 

“WeU, hello,” she said, her tone neutral. 

“Hello, Elizabeth,” he said. “May I come in?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Thank you.” 

She shut the door and faced him, her heart thumping 
wildly. 

‘Tve been trying to reach you since noon,” he said. 
“It didn’t occur to me until 1 was having dinner that you 
might be here. Everybody is asking why, Elizabeth. I 
thi^ I know the reason, the real reason, but I could be 
wrong.” 

“Just what do you tfunk my reason was?” 

“WeU, a secondary reason was that you didn't approve 
of your company’s underhanded methods. Another was, 
you didn’t want to see my company put out of business. 
But the main reason...” 

“Yes?” she prompted as he hesitated. 

“Well, I think—hope—you did it mostly because 
you’re in love with me.” 

“You can’t possibly believe that,” she said. “Not when 
there are other men sharing my afiecdons.” 

“One other maybe,” he said. “But that was before you 
knew me. I’ve no right to be jealous of him.” 

“Being fickle, I may soon find another,” 

"You won’t.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

He grinned suddenly. “Because Lawton lied.” 

“It’s only my word against his.” 

“That’s enough for me.” 

She studied him for a moment. “I suppose you mean 
it. I hope you do. If you don’t things won’t ever be right 
between us. If you don’t trust me, we’ll end up by quar¬ 
reling and hating each other. It will be difficult enough, 
under the circumstances. At least, I imagine that having 
an affair isn’t conducive to getting along happily ever 
after. An affair is all we can hope for, isn’t it?” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Well, you’re not ready to end your marriage, are you?” 

“My wife is leading for Las Vegas tomorrow." 

“Oh, Dave!” Elizabeth cried, no longer able to hold her 
feelings in check. 
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“So if you play your cards right —” 

“Oh, I will,” she said. “Oh, how I’ll play them right 
I’m not going to lose you after all it has cost me.” 

“It didn’t cost you a dime, sweetheart,” he smd, grin¬ 
ning. “1 checked our list of stockholders. Your lawyer 
began buying Sparta stock for you nearly a year ago when 
you knew that there woidd one day be a proxy fight. You 
got at least half of the stock you own at dam good prices. 
And now that we’ve won the proxy fight, the price will 
stay high. You’ve made a killing—at least you have on 
paper.” 

“Can I help it if Fm just naturally a good busmess 
woman?” 

“I mess you can’t,” Dave said, still grinning. “Come 
here, business woman, and let me see if you’re a naturally 
good anything else.” 

She went to him and slipped her arms around his neck. 
“You already know. I proved that I’m a naturally good 
something else—^with you.” 

“You’ll have to keep on proving it, Elizabeth.” 

“You think I won’t?” Elizabeth laughed, pressing her 
body against his and eagerly seeking his mourn with hers. 


THE END 
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JUtlE MACKUN was jwltry, ledoctWe and jweet »o fondle. She wqt 
oW Q bopelesj alcoholic. But Dave, her husbond, happened to be one 
of those high vohnge eKOCi. He tooh her drinking in stride until it drove 
her, burning with lush into the or ms of other men — and one of them 
sent her home pregnant. 


That took the teosh off Dave, He went wild in business, In 
bars, in boudoirs ... And cute redheods like his receptionist 
weren't enough. He hod to set his sights on the tong limbed, 
lovely career girl, Eliiobeth Horlon. In her own fery fashion, 
Elizobeth made him forget the excitement of Juliets defiled 
body. Eliiobeth hod her own short-cuts to eestosy ... 
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A SHOCKING NOVEL OF BUSINESSMEN AND THEIR WOMEN, NAKEDLY POR¬ 
TRAYED DURING THEIR ILLICIT HOURS, LAUGHING —LUSTING - LABORING 
AT LOVE... I 
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